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Soldier Boys in France 


(Our Boys) who never had a chance 
when they were kids, are going to be 
taught to read as soon as the 50,000 
copies of COUNTRY LIFE READERS 
recently ordered for them can be placed 
in their hands. 








Country Life Readers (by Cora Wilson Stewart), 
are the only Readers especially made to 





B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 
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R for S ibi 
easons for Subscribing to : 
¢ 
| The Virgini l of Ed 
e Virginia Journal o ucation | 
It is the only State school journal. 
It is the official organ of the profession in Virginia. : 
It carries official announcements of the Department of Public Instruction, 
' . . : . 
; school news for the State and nation, up-to-date articles covering all departments 
of school work. 
It is edited by a Board of Advisory Editors, representing the State insti- 
tutions, the division superintendents, the school trustees, the Co-operative Educa- 
tional Association. It keeps you posted on the progress in education. 
The Virginia Journal stands for growth in education, loyalty to high ideals, 
and service to the State. It also believes in higher salaries for qualified teachers ; 
prompt payment of salaries; more certain tenures of office ; liberai pensions. 
‘ 
IT IS ONE BOOK ON VIRGINIA READING COURSE { 
e 
‘ 7 e e 
Join Our Money-Saving Magazine Clubs 
' 
H WE SAVE YOU TIME—WE SAVE YOU TROUBLE—WE SAVE YOU MONEY. 
} SEND US YOUR SUBSCRIPTION. 
; Single subscriptions are received only at the regular publishers’ price. To find club 
H prices, add together class numbers and multiply by 5, this will give total cost of any club 
; of magazines. Look over the following list of educational magazines and select those of your 
' choice. Prices on other magazines furnished on request. ; 
H Class Regular Class Regular 
! No. Magazine Price No. Magazine Price 
23 American Education ............. $1.25 27. Normal Instructor—Primary Plans.$1.50 
\ 30 American Magavimte. . ..... 5.44. 1.50 Ladies Home Journal ........... 1.75 
H 18 American Open Air School....... 1.00 18 Magazine of American History... 1.00 
¢ ee Peer 1.50 25 McClure’s Magazine ............. 1.50 
! 40 American School Board Journal.. 2.00 45 Nat. Geographic Magazine ....... 2.50 
' 17 American Schoolmaster .......... 1.00 oA sce ance eee 1.00 j 
i So Atlantic Monthly .........0....6 4.00 36 Popular Education ............... 2.00 
; eG | ra 2.00 36 Primary Education .............. 2.00 
‘ HO: COPPORE BNO «oe6 oi crcssicies ceca 2.00 20 Progressive Teacher ............. 125 
! ewnne J a ere er cree 1.00 1% Pubic SENG ........56..50.0.. FRO 
i 58 Education ........ 3.00 45 Review of Reviews .............. 3.00 
50 Educational Administration and Su- Saturday Evening Post..... 2... 2.00 
; _pervision ........ pttteeereeseee 250 60 School and Society ...... —s , 
! 36 Educational Foundations ......... pend 37. School Arts Magazine ........... 2.00 
i 17 Educator-Journal ................ 1.00 20 School Century .................. am 
; 30 Elem. School Journal ............ 1.50 : 
Senate > ; . 30 School Review ..... eres © 
\ 30 Everybody’s Magazine ........... 1.50  - d Matl 5 
i 40 History Teachers Magazine ...... 2.00 50 Science = ie rematies ........ 2.50 
H 40 Industrial Arts Magazine......... 2.00 30 Teachers College Record ........ 1.50 
‘ 55 Journal of Education ............ 3.00 16 Teachers Journal ................ 1.00 
} 40 Journal of Home Economics...... 2.00 20 Teachers Monographs ........ .. 1,00 
\ 37. Kindergarten and First Grade..... 2.00 18 Virginia Journal of Education.. 1.00 
t 17 Kindergarten Primary ........... 1.00 Go World Work .....5...c0.0....55. 400 
; 
‘ 
' 
‘ SPECIAL OFFERS 
\ 
j Normal Instructor—Primary Plans, $1.50, and Virginia Journal, $1.00, both............$2.25 , 
H Progressive Teacher, $1.25, and Virginia Journal, $1.00, both Tie pahk -- 15 
\ Educational Foundations, $2.00, and Virginia Journal, $1.00, both seas sees Sort 
' Primary Education, $2.00, and Virginia Journal, $1.00, both ........................... 2.65 
; School News, $1.25, and Virginia Journal, $1.00, both 1.85 { 
\ 
' Send all orders to Virginia Journal of Education, Richmond, Va. 
+-0-2-2-9 a . - et ° <4 
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Smart Apparel Broad at 
For Misses J Second, 
and Women J CY US Richmond 


Smart Suits---$35; $45; $65 


The Values Are Extraordinary 


Including High-Waisted Models for Misses in dressy styles. Strictly tailored Suits for wo- 
men needing size 40 or larger. Tailored and Fancy Suits for women needing sizes 36 and 
38. A commendable variety for each of the different figures. The models are distinctive and 
new. Fashioned of the wanted materials—Velour, Silvertones and Broadcloth. These are 
specialty shop models, that are smart and different and good looking. Prices most reason- 


able, quality considered. 
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, | HELLSTERN’S 
Thalhimer Brothers | 
CIGARS, TCBACCO 
PRESENTS 
. 4 ICE CREAM 
A Superb Collection of 7 
Distinguished —_ Broad and Seventh Streets 
, Richmond, Va. 
cAutumn Apparel ; — DE 
FOR ‘ ¢ Three Reasons Why You Should Wear 
i Ralston Health Shoes 
Women and the . z Tie tee 
Younger Set i + Comfortable - Serviceable - Stylish 
, 4 PRICES, $6.00 TO $10.00 











a Fashi ble Frocks. Tail ; GEO. E. SHUMAN SELLS THEM \ 
mbracing Fashionable Frocks, Tailored F 631 EAST BROAD STREET, 
Suits, Coats, Gowns and Blouses _ Richmond, Virginia ; 

» | RALSTON BOOT SHOP 
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The Organization of Virginia Education 1863-1882 





A. J. MORRISON, Hampden-Sidney College 





th a peace let us hope that it may be pos- 
to compile a volume of a good many pages 
ing the activities of the old Educational As- 
ition of Virginia, the first of a state-wide sort 
-irginia. This association began in 1863, 

war was much closer to our front doors 

it is even in late 1918. In December, 1863, 
blockade being rather strict, certain teachers 
he State met at Petersburg to discuss the 
iter of text-books, how. they could be had, 
Peters- 
urg was then, of course, very near the front. 


1 


ther in a home or foreign market. 


so assembled resolved to form 
selves into a permanent association, which 
| consider actual problems and those to 


with the 


hese teachers 


cessation of war. The chief or- 
vamzer of the Petersburg meeting, and the dili- 
orresponding secretary of the association 

few years, was the Rev. Abner Johnson 
venworth, a graduate of Amherst College, 
i825, who about 1844 established at Petersburg 
very successful school for girls. Mr. Leaven- 
with the South since 
removed Connecticut to 
otte, North Carolina. He was in the school 

ss most of his life at Charlotte, at War- 

in Virginia, 1839-1844, and at Peters- 

urg. He died in February, 1869. In July of 
Professor John B. Minor, who was 


orth had been identified 


832, when he from 


vear 
ident of the Virginia association then, did 
Leavenworth honor at the Lexington meet- 
ig. the fourth formal meeting of the organiza- 


ere had been no meeting of this Virginia 
iation from 1863 until 1866. The meeting 


S66 was held at Charlottesville, and from 





that year until 1882, when the association came 
to its end at a Charlottesville meeting. There 
were annual sessions, always it seems in July. 
Warrenton was the place of assembly in 1870, 
Alexandria in 1873, the Montgomery White Sul- 
phur Springs in 1875, Richmond in 1876, Fred- 
ericksburg in 1877, Hampton in 1878 and in 
1879, Hollins Institute in 1880, and Norfolk in 
1881. Among the presidents of the association, 
besides John B. Minor, of the University, were 
Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, University of 
Virginia; General Z. H. Smith, V. M. I[.: John 
M. P. Atkinson, Hampton-Sidney College; Ed- 
ward S. Joynes, Washington and Lee; Thomas R. 
Price, Randolph-Macon ; William F. Fox, Super- 
intendent Richmond City Schools; Charles L. 
Cocke, Hollins Institute, and William H. Ruffner, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Dr. Ruffner stood for schooling as universal as 
possible. Whatever the views of many members 
of the Virginia Association in 1870, the organiza- 
tion as such supported Dr. Ruffner. It will be 
remembered, Dr. Ruffner was appointed Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in the spring of 
1870, getting his bill 
passed shortly after, and seeing it signed by 
Governor Walker, July 11, 
1869, the first number of the IJ irginia Educa- 
tional Journal appeared, the organ of the asso- 


school worked out and 


i870. November, 


ciation, whose first editorial board was Professor 
Charles H. Winston, Thomas R. Price, John 
Strother, D. Lee Powell, and H. H. Harris. Early 
in 1869 the association had agreed with M. W. 
Hazelwood, publisher of the Seminary Magazine 
(Richmond) to take space in_ the 
at the rate of fifteen pages a month. 


peri vdical 


Principal 
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W. G. Abbott, of Bellevue School, recording 
secretary of the association, had charge of 
the educational pages of the Seminary Maga- 
sme. He worked hard for seven months, but not 
being able to secure much circulation of the maga- 
zine within the association, it was thought well 
for the association to establish its own journal. 
So the association had been vigorously at work 
for some time before the enactment of the school 
law of 1870. 

The circumstances of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of 1869 were strange enough, serious 
and very ludicrous. The members of that con- 
vention and the members of the Legislature of 
1870 were somehow compelled to represent the 
State when it came to the point of a general 
schooling for the State. That is to say, an old 
inheritance of representative government seems to 
be very useful in emergencies. If the State had 
come up to 1869 with little or no representative 
government, how much more of a mess there 
would have been for at least a dozen years there- 
after. No doubt the educational association did 
not, in 1869, represent the State. The programme 
of that association was one for the higher educa- 


tion of academies and colleges, such academies 
and colleges as had been existent in the State for 
a long time. Opinion had to change, and it is 
significant that the life of the Virginia associa- 
tion of 1863 was prolonged very little beyond the 
ten or eleven years tenure of office of the first 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Dr. 
Ruffner, standing for a principle, got established 
in the State the idea and the system of a general 
schooling. After 1869 enlightened individuals 
became willing more and more to see the State 
administer education. Private academies were 
abandoned or were changed into State high 
schools. By 1882 the first Virginia association 
quietly lapsed. Yet that is not saying that the 
work done by it should not as soon as possible be 
brought together in a compact form. And it can 
be said by no one that the Virginia Educational 
Journal before 1882 was not a worthy magazine, 
more interesting in very many ways than it has 


ever been since.* 


* The writer would be giad to know of any volumes 
of tne Virginia Educational Journal, 1869 to 1886, or as 


late as «890, for sale. 


The After War School 





S. P. DUKE, State Supervisor of High Schools 





Before the teacher, as well as every other loyal 
American, there is but one problem to-day. We 
are a nation with a united heart, throbbing with 
a single purpose, a single resolve, to bring to a 
successful conclusion the war, this great world- 
conflict that is gripping in its iron clutch the 
destinies of a world’s civilization. 

It is peculiarly fitting that teachers, should 
carefully weigh the possibilities and the implica- 
tions of this struggle, for in a very real sense this 
war is a testing out of two diametrically opposed 
systems of national education —the one highly 
efficient, thorough, with the aim of making of its 
pupils the abject vassals of a conscienceless state 


that believes in the perverted philosophy that 
“the end-all and be-all of a state is power,” that 
the individual is nothing, the state everything. 
Opposed to it are the systems of America, be- 


lieving in freedom, in personality, in individuality, 
in character, in a life of service worked out in a 
national environment of freedom, happiness, and 
peace. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in such a 
crisis, when all the thought of a people is inten- 
sively focused upon the forces that are capable 
of contributing to the achievement of the coun 
try’s immediate ambition, that we should come 
with astonishing speed and directness to certain 
conclusions that concern the nature of our public 
education, both during and after the war. 


First of all, the work of the teacher has re- 
ceived a new dignity. The quickness with which 
our raw recruits have become efficient soldiet 
the celerity with which our college men have be- 
come efficient officers, the remarkable self-control 


of our people, the splendid response throughout 


' rs 














entire nation to all of our country’s calls, 
have been a silent but glowing tribute to the 

rk of the American teacher. This is no time 
for slurring the teaching profession, but a time 
when every teacher should feel a just pride in his 

fession, should feel a pride in the service he 
has rendered his nation. This service, too, has 
not been a timid, shrinking kind, but without hesi- 
the teacher has stepped from the class- 
room into the trenches until our Virginia high 
schools to-day have sent to the flag more than 
half of all their men. And old England! From 
its class rooms have gone out to the line thirty- 


tation 


two thousand teachers. 


long with this recognition of the teacher’s 
service has come a willingness on the part of the 
public that the teacher be paid a living wage, a 

ce more nearly commensurate with the service 
he renders. And, fellow teachers, we want no 
war bonuses, but we want permanent increases in 
that will insure for our after-war school 
greater efficiency than it has ever had in the past. 


4 


Ssdlal ) 


var has taught us, too, that our people 
have not uniformly availed themselves of the 
opportunities for education offered by our 
The elimination of pupils from our 
schools has been entirely too great. Throughout 
inia only twenty-five children out of every 
hundred enrolled in the elementary grades 
enter high school and only twenty per cent 
of those entering high school remain to complete 


This 


- hools. 


the four vears’ work. “Our army draft boards 

‘alling upon Virginia for quotas of men 
with a grammar school education have had to 
modify their requirements and search diligently 
to tind the required number while many men 


sent to cantonments from our State are totally 
literate.” Let us get every child of school age 
school and hold him there. We have been in- 
usably indifferent to the elimination of pupils 
has gone on year after year. This session 
we have a state-wide, compulsory attendance 

It has many weaknesses, but we do not have 
dvertise them. It is totally inadequate, but 
or tool in the hands of a skillful workman 


etimes produces marvelous results. Put a 


in school on its lowest level and what is it 
worth? The laborer with no education earns dur- 
ing his life an average of $20,000.00 The Vir- 
ginia high school graduate with two thousand 
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days of schooling, has an average life income of 
$40,000.00. If two thousand days in school add 
to a boy’s life income $20,000.00, each day in 
school is worth to him $10.00, and he cannot af- 
ford to drop out of school and go to work unless 
he is paid more than $10.00 per day. 

The war has taught us, too, many things about 
the content of our curricula. First of all, the 
physical examination of the men inducted into 
the army has revealed the fact that we have failed 
to conserve that physical strength and stamina 
that characterized the pioneer days of America; 
that our schools — both rural and urban — need 
more comprehensive courses in physical educa- 
tion; that we need to revise our athletic ideals 
to provide for the participation of the many with 
the few looking on, rather than for the participa- 
tion of the few with the many looking on. 

It has taught us that our education has been 
too exclusively intellectual; that we have neg- 
lected the doing side of education, sense train- 
ing, manual training, vocational training, training 
for the home; that we have pinned our faith and 
hopes too long on subjects that have a supposed 
value and have neglected too long those subjects 
that we know make a contribution to better, 
broader, more complete living. 

The many demands made upon the American 
home by war necessities have emphasized the 
generally recognized fact that we have not pre- 
pared through our schools for the dutics of home 
making, of making home attractive for husband 
and children, of conserving the family life, of 
really sensibly thrifty, of getting rid of 
luxuries, of adjusting home life to the 


being 
false 
family’s income, of studying the problems of 
production, transportation, distribution, and mar- 
keting. Our after-war school must emphasize to 
a greater degree not only cooking and sewing, 
but also the many other significant problems of 
home making. 

Again, our new baptism in nationalism, which 
has wiped out lines North and South, East and 
West, which has blended all sections of our coun- 
try into one, has proved that our neighborhood 
conception of education is wholly inadequate to 
meet the problems of the present and the future. 
Not only must the district give way to the county 
as the local unit of school administration, but the 
State must see that the pupils in one county have 
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as good an opportunity for an education as the 
pupils in another county, and even before these 
improvements are accomplished facts, the na- 
tional government has realized that it must see 
that the various States of the union shall be 
more nearly equal in the educational burdens 
they bear and the educational opportunities they 
offer, 

Already Congress has passed two bills of far- 
reaching significance in this direction — one the 
Smith-Hughes bill, which provides vocational in- 
struction in agriculture, home economics and in 
industrial and mechanical trades. Under the pro 
visions of this act, Virginia has organized during 
the past six months thirty of these vocational 
high schools. The other bill, the Smith-Sears 
act, provides for the establishment of schools for 
the rehabilitation or the re-education of disabled 
soldiers. The present Congress has under con- 
sideration bills of even greater significance. One 
provides for a thorough-going system of immi- 
grant education, a scheme for Americanizing the 
foreigner who comes to our shores, to prove to 
him early that such words as German-American 
have “two ends, but no middle.” 

cretary Lane puts it: “The very thing 
that * sential to be done now is that we shall 
put imto the hands of every man born in this 
country, or not born in this country who is here 
to-day, the tools by which he can open the arch- 
ives of Americanism ; by which he can know what 
the President writes; by which he can know 
what other nations do; by which he is not bound 
and fettered by the language that he originally 
speaks, but by which he can have opened to him 
all the opportunities of our great newspapers, of 
our State papers, and of all those means by which 
enlightenment comes to man. Liberty enlighten- 
ing the world! We are the bearers of that torch. 
It must be a human torch, lighting the path down 
which will come a finer civilization. It must be a 
torch for the curing of the nations. It must be 
a light that will be broad and now narrow, catho- 
lic, and not insolent, sympathetic, human, essen- 
tially divine.” 

Another bill carries an annual appropriation 
of $20,000,000.00 for the promotion of physical 
education, while the most comprehensive enact- 
ment of all is the one sponsored by the National 


Fducation Association, which carries a huge ap- 


propriation for general school purposes, and in- 
cludes the development of a National Department 
of Education on a parity with the departments 
of State, War and Navy, with the secretary oj 
education a member of the President’s cabinet. 
This bill is largely the product of Dr. J. A. | 
Chandler, of Richmond, and Dr. G. D. Strayer, 
of Columbia University, and every Virginia 
teacher should give it their whole-hearted sup- 
port by enrolling in the membership of the Na- 
tional Education Association and by urging their 
representatives in Congress to vote for its en- 
actment into law. 

The next few years, unless all signs fail, shall 
bring to America a great educational renaissance, 
and in looking to this great future, let us not 
think for a moment that our past efforts have 
been failures. We have made American man- 
hood willing to fight for the cause of Democracy 
and freedom; we have developed in our pupils 
that independence and initiative that have made 
them more than the equals of the thoroughly 
trained slaves of the German autocracy, and, 
above all, we have made it safe for the American 
people to know the truth. 

We have faced in this war new and appailing 
problems, almost inconceivable in magnitude and 
complexity — but what of the days of recon- 
struction when a beaten Germany shall turn loose 
its flood of poison propaganda to recoup its lost 
fortunes and prestige, when the world must turn 
to the reforging of its swords into plough-shares, 
the readjustment of millions of soldiers to the 
world of peaceful labor, the redistribution of 
women to their normal vocations, the reorgant- 
zation of our industrial life, the binding up of the 
wounds of the nations? Then will come the calls 
on the schools and America must be sustained 
through the faithfulness of the teacher. [ni the 
words of President Wilson: “After war there 
will be urgent need not only for trained leader- 
ship in all lines of industrial, commercial, social 
and civic life, but for a very high average ot 
telligence and preparation on the part of all the 
people. I would, therefore, urge that the people 
continue to give generous support to their schools 
of all grades and that the schools adjust them: 
selves as wisely as possible to the new conditions 
to the end that no boy or girl shall have less P- 
portunity for education because of the war 
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that the nation may be strengthened as it can only 
through the right education of all its people.” 
Fellow teachers, we must keep our schools 
ing; we must keep burning in them the light of 
new mentality, without which we cannot look 
‘onfidently to the future. Are we doing the right 
nd loyal thing when we throw down our written 
ontracts and leave the school-room’ for a few 
lollars increase in salary? If we are going to 


4 | 


rike for higher salaries, let us at least wait 


\lany teachers with technical training for their 
vork are leaving the schools for various forms 
if clerical work, believing that they are perform- 
ing a greater service for their nation when, in 
ur opinion, without the battle line itself; we 


KDUCATION 1) 
cannot find a greater field for patriotic service 
than in our schools. 

Let us heed the advice of torn, bleeding, im- 
mortal France who says to American teachers 
and to the American public: “Do not let the needs 
of the hour, however demanding, or its burdens, 
however heavy, or its perils, however heart- 
breaking, make you unmindful of the defense of 
to-morrow, of those disciplines through which 
an individual may have freedom, through which 
an efficient democracy is possible, through which 
the institutions of civilization may be perpetuated 
and strengthened. Conserve, endure taxation, 
and privation, suffer and sacrifice, to assure those 
whom you have brought into the world that it 
shall be not only a safe, but also a happy place 
for them.” 


Song Singing in the Rural Schools 





MISS FLORENCE BAIRD 





lhe musical preparation of the grade teacher 
s rather varied and uncertain, so my suggestions 
re intended primarily for those who have had 
10 preparation, but who can make the atmos- 
phere of their school-rooms brighter alike for 
the teacher and the pupil and do much for the 
ause of patriotism. 


| shall attempt then, to assist you at long range 

to perform what is now considered a_ patriotic 

as well as pleasure, viz.: the task of making 

he boys and girls of rural Virginia familiar with 

he songs of the republic, as well as those of the 

home and the ones which are now cheering our 
hoys in foreign lands. 


(he reasons for carrying on this work are so 


pparent that to discuss or emphasize them would 
hea waste of time; but to do the thing desired is 
' paramount importance, and I trust that the 
Ww suggestions which are offered will prove of 
‘sistance in aiding you to do a bit to help 
‘le Sam in his attempt to raise and maintain 
he morale of his vast army of young citizens. 
Good songs which are enjoyable are so numer- 
us that the matter of selection would be com- 
ratively simple were it not for the fact that in 


ure il schools grades are combined. First 





consideration, therefore, must be given to the se- 
lection of songs which all grades will be “sure 
to like.” 

At present songs of patriotism are heartily 
greeted by all, and such songs as “Over There,” 
“Long, Long Trail,” “Pack Up Your Troubles,” 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” etc., will be 
enjoyed by girl and boy, young and old, and will 
insure interest. 

As the rules governing copyright must be re- 
garded, it is not possible to print the melodies 
of these songs, which have been mentioned, but 
there are some which are not bound by copy- 
right and I print three popular ones. 

To teach songs early in the school session, 
which every one can learn quickly, on account 
of their very “singableness,”’ 
who have had no previous opportunity to express 
themselves musically, and will enable you later 
to introduce a variety of song material. 


will encourage those 


It would be difficult to measure the assistance 
which you would receive through the medium of 
a “pitch pipe” and every grade teacher really 
owes it to herself and to the school to secure one, 
in order that the songs may be comfortably 
pitched; thereby avoiding the error of causing 
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the small children to sing too low — and the large 
ones to sing too high. Oliver Ditson, Publisher, 
3oston, Mass., can supply you with one which is 
easy to use and inexpensive. 

Insist on a correct position for sitting or stand- 
ing during the singing period. 

Ilave plenty of outside air in the room during 
the music period, even when the weather is in- 
clement. This will not only improve the singing, 
but will be of great assistance to the Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Society. 

Instruct the grades to open the mouth well 
by merely dropping the jaw, and to use the lips 
for pronouncing words. 

Much interest can be aroused by leading chil- 
dren to visualize songs. Every song has a cer- 
tain setting — it must be based directly on geog- 
raphy, history, nature or on a general narra- 
tive. Help the children to discover the picture 
back of the words in the songs they are singing, 


and you will be guiding their imaginations in 
very delightful channels. As an_ illustration, 


boys and girls everywhere are charmed with the 
story back of the words “Yankee Doodle,” and 
sing it with greater zest after they have been led 
to see our continental soldiers ridiculed by the 
same men who later marched to that tune on the 
occasion of their surrender. 

In using this song, sing two verses in each 


+ 


case before singing the chorus; it connects the 
story better and gives a smoother effect. 

For those who are not familiar with the his- 
tory of the “tune,” which accompanies these 
words; it is borrowed from the time of Crom- 
well and was then called ‘““Nankee Doodle” or 


*“Noodle,”’ the 


which was worn 


“macaroni” refers to an ornament 
on the hat at that period. 


Study carefully the words of songs, and you 
will find in each a picture sufficiently vivid to at- 
tract and interest and make intelligent singers, 

Search for geography, nature, history, etc., in 
songs. Use them for marching drill, particu- 
larly in schools in which the voice is the only 
instrument. Encourage the singing of the old 
ballads found in such large numbers in our State. 

Teach children songs which they can and will 
use in their homes. [Illustrate songs by making 
drawings on the board. One of the songs printed 
below would be made more effective by having 
Uncle Sam placed on the board. 

I do not believe that there is in Virginia a 
superintendent who will not endeavor to secure 
for you some song material for your grades, 
Ask yours to purchase for you some books which 
contain good, wholesome singable songs (par- 
ticularly patriotic songs). This is a part oi 
patriotic service which one would hesitate to 
refuse. 

Such books as 101 
Cable Company, Chicago, or the “Community 
Song Book,” published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, 
Mass., and publications of the Great Aim So- 
ciety Publishing House, 839 West End Avenue, 
will prove satisfactory and are cheap. 

The songs mentioned by title in the opening o/ 
this article can be purchased from “ten-cent” 


3est Songs, published by 


and “department stores,” as well as music houses 

The words “Help Your Uncle Sammie” can be 
well used during any Liberty Loan Campaign. 

Ask the bovs to sing the chorus alone occa- 
sionally. 

In the song used to the tune Jingle Bells, re- 
quest that during the latter partof the chorus some 
physical motion be made, such as shaking the 
fist. 


AFTER KAISER BILL (Tune: Jingle Bells) 





A year or two ae--g0, we 


tho’t we'd take a ride, 


And cross the o = cean blue 











to see the other side: 





Old Kai-ser Bill came out, Said he, “You can not cross”: Then 


Un-cle Sam-mie shook his fist and said. “We'll see who’s b« 





Kai-ser Bill, Kai-ser Bill, we are 


-* e ae Rill 
Kaieser Bill, Kat-ser 3il we are 





af-ter you,We will make you see the stars in the 


afeter you. We will make you feel the stripes in the 


Old Red, White and Blue. 
Old Red, Wisite and Blue, 
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UNCLE SAMMIE (Tune: Old Gray Mare) 





n N 






Your Uh = cle Sam - mie’s stund= ing right back = of you. Stand ing right back of you, 
Your Un - cle Sam - mie’s just like he used to be. Just lke he used to be. 
F et Un nie Sam — mies fight ing for lib er ty. Fight-ing f or = te 














: ling right pack of you. Your Un « cle Sam = mic’s stand = ing right back of you, 
Tust like he used to “be Your Un « cle Sam + mic's just like he Used = to be 
ag ; “ . . = mie’s at ib - o 
Fight-ing for ib ep yy. Your Un . cle Sam . fight= ing for lib- er = ty. 
Cuno. 

7. mat ter where you go. the jour-ney’s over 

A hun — dred years a go. 
Fight - ing with gun and sword 





+ O = ver the trench -es we go Then, The Stars and Stripes will wave over Ger — man y, 


4 





0 ver Ger - man - y, Wave o = ver Ger =man — , The Stars. aud = Stripes will 





the show. 


o —- ver Ger -man = Y. Come and join 


BUY A BOND FOR UNCLE SAMMIE 


Tune — Battle Hymn of the Republic 


Our soldier boys are going to the fight across the Come, get right in the front and push the Kaiser 
seas, to the rear, 
While we at home are staying and are living at Our Uncle Sammie calls us, but we do not seem to 
our ease; hear. 
hey’re needing clothes and food and guns, “Do We lend our money elsewhere, why not lend it to 
help us,” is their cry, our boys, 


‘Twill pay you by and by.” They'll pay us by and by. 


CHORUS 


Buy a Bond from Uncle Sammie, 
Buy a Bond from Uncle Sammie, 


Buy a Bond from Uncle Sammie, 


And help to win the war. 
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Waste Motion in Education 





RACHEL ELIZABETH GREGG 





The keynote of the times is economy and ef- 
ficiency. Educational associations, through their 
various committees, have been attempting ta 
check up all possible places where waste may oc- 
cur in the elementary school, either among the 
subjects in the curricula or in the material in- 
cluded in these subjects. Valuable reports and 
recommendations have been given to the educa- 
tional world by these committees. Progressive 
school systems have adopted these recommenda- 
tions. Yet there still remain weak points in our 
system of elementary education as shown by the 
number of retarded and backward pupils, a large 
percentage of whom are entirely normal. 

Many simple causes of loss have been touched, 
but slightly, because the need and remedy seemed 
too obvious. But these conditions are not al- 
ways perceived by teachers, although they may 
have had professional training or much experi- 
ence. 

During the first months of school each princi- 
pal, supervisor, and superintendent will hear 
“These children are not well 
They do not know their 


from some teacher, 
prepared for this grade. 
multiplication tables. That is the work of the 


third grade.” Or, “They cannot divide. They 
should have been able to do this before they were 
promoted.” Sometimes in confidences among 
themselves the blame for such deficiencies will be 
the lower grade. 


What ts the 


placed upon the teacher of 
Where should this blame be placed ? 
cause of this lack of education? 

If teachers would apply the psychology of 
to their school problems, they 
One of 
the laws of habit formation, according to Strayer, 


occur at 


habit formation 
would find the causes of these lapses. 
is that repetition should gradually 
lengthening intervals, if there is to be a perma- 
nent habit. As an illustration, any accomplish- 
ment or skill is gained though practice or repeti- 
tions during a period of years, yet if sometime 
elapses between these repetitions there is a de- 
cided loss in skill. Only a new practice period 
brings the skill up to its former level. 


Apply this fact to our school situation. Dur- 
ing the first six grades, the child is acquiring cer- 
tain intellectual habits and practical skills which 


are essential to his educational advancement 


These cannot be gained in one vear or in one 
bee) ¢ 


grade of school life. Hence we have developed ; 
spiral course in many of our formal subjects 
modified by placing certain responsibility upo: 
particular grades. For instance, while multiplica 
tion is used in all of the grades above the sec 
ond, the responsibility of teaching the multiplica 
tion facts rests upon the third grade. Why should 
not the fourth grade teacher feel that her class 
is poorly prepared if these facts are not know: 
when they enter her room in September ? 

The class probably knew these facts perfecth 
in June. Those children who have a strong en 
dowment in rote memory will still know then 
in September. But during the three or four 
months of vacation, how many of these childre: 
have used their knowledge of multiplication? 
Their minds have been occupied with many ideas 
and projects. Their skills have advanced along 
many lines; but to a large extent, little that has 
pertained to school work, or knowledge of strictly 
school nature has been used. The habits whic! 
were partially formed have been weakened fron 
disuse or have been partially covered with more 
vivid ideas. What is needed to save the work 
of the preceding year? 

Courses of study suggest that there be a care 
ful review before beginning the new work in the 
fall. Before the opening of school in September. 
each teacher should go over the work of the pre- 
ceding grade, selecting those subjects which are 
essentially tool subjects; discover the vital point 
in each subject; then carefully plan a method o! 


Teachers Wanted—$100 to $150 per month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government exXa 
nations constantly being held throughout the enti" 
country. Thousands of permanent positions are to 
filled at from $1100 to $1800: have short hours and a! 
nual vacations, with full pay. Those interested shoul 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. W-"" 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all ex inatl 





dates and places and large descriptive book, show 
the positions open and giving many sample 
tion questions, which will be sent free of chars 
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review Which will revive old memories and give 
|ditional practice. 

During the first three grades reading is the es- 
ential subject for review and practice. The sec- 
ond grade should have an attractive new book for 
hese little readers, but it should parallel a primer 
r first reader in difficulty. This can be read in 

‘ew weeks and might be followed by another. 
Few second readers are adapted for this work; 
vhile one or two lessons may be easy, the little 

der is soon swamped by many difficulties. The 
e situation occurs in the third grade. 

\iter the third grade, arithmetic becomes the 
subject which needs careful systematic reviews, 

order to finally establish these habits. Skill 
, using text-books such as dictionaries, vocabu- 
laries, maps, tables, etc., represent another series 
f habits that need to be constantly given prac- 


st 
w 


tice under supervision. .\ fifth grade teacher 
once remarked, “The children should learn to 
use a geography in the fourth grade. I should not 
have to teach them this.” Yet in her grade, the 
pupils were using another text and were doing 
more advanced work. 
books in the fourth grade will help the work of 
the fifth grade, provided the teacher has lessons 
which will introduce them to the new books, and 
will connect their past use of books with the new 
situation. 


The skill gained in using 


Each fall finds children entering the advanced 
grade with pride. But too frequently, this pride 
is turned to discouragement because of inability 
to keep up with the work of the grade. This 
waste could be largely saved, if the first month 
of school should be used for well planned re- 
views of the necessary tool subjects. 


Pupil Marking 





C. K. HOLSINGER 





\ll down through school history the great 
problem in marking pupils has been to find a 
method whereby marks assigned by one teacher 

| be intelligently compared with those assigned 

another. To make this comparison necessi- 
tates a common standard. 

Numerous investigations in different school 
ystems have shown that teachers assign varying 
marks to the same paper or on different occasions 
ssign different marks to the same paper. Teach- 
ts mark the same pupil on different studies by 

ilely varying steps even when apparently the 
upil is equally proficient in each study. Some 
teachers mark uniformly high and the marks of 
ther teachers are characterized by persistent 
It sometimes happens that a dull child 
eceives better marks under one teacher than a 
night child of the same age, doing approximately 
| work, receives from another teacher. 
hese are some of the undesirable conditions aris- 
ig where there is no definite standard nor defi- 


Wness, 


€ same 


te Instructions for marking. 


0 correct these conditions, such a system of 


varking is desirable as will yield somewhat stand- 
zed, dependable and uniform results among 





the teachers of a school. This paper is an attempt 
to suggest such a system. 

Very likely a large majority of schools and 
teachers have been accustomed to use the per 
cent. method of marking or if a letter method has 
been used it has been based, very probably, upon 
per cents. No per cent method of marking will 
lead to the desired results for the following 
reasons : 


The meaning of per cent grades cannot be de- 
fined in a way to get uniform results. 

The variability of per cent grades is extreme 
both for schools and within schools. 

Per cents have no fixed meaning in the minds 
of all individuals, whether parents, teachers or 
pupils. 

To say a pupil makes 75 per cent in a subject 
implies that he knows three-fourths of all there 
is to know about that subject or three-fourths of 
If not 
If not this, does it mean 


all the subject matter presented in class. 
this, what does it mean ? 
the same for all teachers ? 

Numerous investigations have shown that when 
using the per ceat method of marking teachers 
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vary from time to time and among themselves in 
the estimation of the worth of a paper. 

In marking a paper by the per cent method the 
individual questions are almost never weighted. 
ither the questions are considered of equal value 
or the entire paper is given an empirical value 
after being read. 

The per cent method implies a zero point of 
no knowledge with marks ranged upward by 
even steps rather than a mark based upon a nor- 
mal probability curve of human performance. 

A per cent mark tells the pupil and the parent 
nothing regarding the pupil’s rank or standing 
in relation to his classmates or to human per- 
formance. 

Psychologists have shown that when human 
performance is measured it tends to distribute 
itself thus: About 3 per cent of all individuals 
rank as excellent; about 22 per cent are above 
the average; about 50 per cent group themselves 
as average performers; about 22 per cent are 
below the average; and about 3 per cent are of a 
In every instance where the 


very inferior type. 1 
marks of institutions using a uniform marking 
system have been arranged in a table of distribu- 
tion it has been found that they approximate this 
An ideal method of marking should 


secure this result in the long run. 


distribution. 


The following method of marking is sug- 
gested as one which will lead to this end. 

1. Forget that there is such a thing as a per 
cent method of marking. 

2. Assign a score value of 30 points to each 
test. 

3. Word questions as nearly fool-proof as 
possible. 

4. Assign a relative score value in points to 
each question and write its value beside the ques- 
tion. These score values must always total 30. 

5. When the papers are corrected, place the 
score value made beside each question. 

6. Place the total score made on the outside of 
the paper. 

7. Rank the papers from high to low accord- 
ing to scores and place the rank on the paper also. 


This will show the pupils both the number of 
scores out of a possible 30 that he made and also 
his rank compared with the scores of his class- 
mates. 


8. Keep a record of the scores of the different 
tests and at the end of the report period average 
these for the mark of the report period. 


This same method can be used for marking 
exercises in English, science, spelling, etc., if the 
teacher will use a little ingenuity. Let such marks 
count the same as tests. Mark each on a basis 
of 30. 

g. When this average has been obtained rank 
the entire class from high to low. 

10. Characterize the clearly superior pupils 
by the letter I, excellent; the above average 
pupils C, commendable; the average or general 
run of pupils A, average; those pupils who are 
below the average and whose mark places them 
in a group whose promotion is uncertain U, 
unsatisfactory ; and give F, failure to those pupils 
who have hopelessly failed. 

In the long run, a teacher should not give more 
than 3 per cent to 8 per cent E’s, 17 per cent to 
22 per cent C’s, 45 per cent to 50 per cent A’s, 13 
per cent to 22 per cent U’s, and 3 per cent to 12 
per cent F’s. 

11. If a teacher feels the necessity of keep- 
ing daily marks so as to secure a so-called daily 
class mark the figures I, 2, 3, 4 and 5 will serve 
admirably to denote the five types of perform- 
ance. Use I to signify an excellent recitation — 
a very unusually good one, 2 to record an above 
average recitation, 3 to denote the average sort 
of response, 4 to indicate a recitation of doubt- 
ful value and let 5 be written for the worthless 
answer. At the end of the report period a glance 
at the class book will show whether, on the whole, 
the pupil has done excellent, commendable, aver- 
age, unsatisfactory or failure work. If, in the 
majority of cases, a pupil’s class mark does not 
correspond rather closely with the results ob- 
tained by ranking the averages of tests and exer- 
cises and assigning letters as directed in instruc- 
tions No. 8 and No. 9 the teacher can be sure 
there is something wrong with her method of giv- 
ing class marks. Likely her own idea of the re- 
sponse desired is not clear. 

12. The unquestionable promotion mark 
should be “A.” Not all the pupils making “U" 
should be failed, however. In considering 


whether a “U” pupil should be promoted the 
following factors should be very carefully com 
sidered by the teacher. 


In case the teacher has 
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, principal or the child has more than one teacher 
‘hese should discuss together the advisability of 
permitting the child to do advanced work. 
Results of teacher’s personal study of pupil. 
h, Oral recitations. 
Written work. 
j. Considerations such as neatness, orderliness, 
verbosity, incoherence, etc. 
e. Probability of dropping out of school if re- 
tained. 
f. Age. 
¢, Effect on remainder of class promoted to. 


h. Ability to profit by promotion. 


13. Guard carefully against the tendency to 
mark too high. This tendency is caused by these 
reasons : 

The class wants high marks. 


The class never protests high marks. 





Ji 
ryt 


c. It is easy to give a student the benefit of a 
doubt. 

d. They satisfy the teacher’s pride. 

e. They may imply, in the teacher’s mind, that 
she is an exceptional instructor. 

f. They please parents. 

g. They save the teacher work. 

14. If a teacher gives in a session’s work 
more than 25 per cent of marks above “A” or 
more than 30 per cent below “A” or fails more 
than 12 per cent of her pupils her work should be 


“ 


scrutinized very carefully. 


. 

This article is not the mere opinion of the 
writer but is the result of a painstaking study of 
the opinions, experiments and research of over 
fifty writers in such publications as School and 
Society, Education, Educational Administration 
and Supervision, The School Board Journal, High 
School Quarterly, School Review, Journal of 
Educational Psychology, etc. 


“WHY I AM GOING BACK TO SCHOOL” 


BY READERS OF “THE AMERICAN BOY” 
THE FIRST PRIZE LETTER 


By J. Russert Sarsspury (15), Nebraska 


| am going back to school this fall because it is my 
We are at war, a war that is taking all 
ur young men who have completed or soon would 
This leaves the busi- 
s at home to be done by the older and theeyounger 


patriotic duty. 
ave completed their education. 
Therefore, it is my patriotic duty to get all the 


When the 
all comes for me, I will go gladly and, with my higher 


education I can before my country needs me. 


education, will be of more military value than if I had 
enlisted early. Our President has asked school boys to 
get all the education they can and do their war work 

ter school hours. A request from the President has 


me a command now, so we have to obey. 


T+ ‘ . . . - 
s my duty to civil life. If my country does not 


need me for war I will be of more value in civil life as 
a technical man, if I complete my education. 

It is a gain either way the question is taken. If the 
education is not used to advantage in the service. it still 
has another chance to express itself profitably in the 
business or professional world in peace times after the 
war. 


It is my privilege. If some French school children 


can go to school in a cave without the modern con- 
venienc.3s, sometimes wearing gas masks to keep from 
being poisoned, I see no reason why a strong, healthy 
boy should stay away from school, where there is no 
such danger and where all the modern conveniences 
are provided, especially when such neglect would be 
crippling the country in years to come. 
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Editorial 








Shortage of Teachers 


All indications point to a shortage of teachers 
for the present session, especially east of the 
mountains. This shortage is of course due to the 
war demands made upon our young women. The 
deficiency must be supplied. The schools must 
not remain closed. England awoke almost too 
late to realize its short-sighted policy of stripping 
the schools of teachers and leaving the youth to 
shift for themselves as best they might without 
training and guidance. But England realized her 
mistake, and the commission sent to this country 
oa the occasion of our entrance into the war has 
warned our government that the nation and the 
states can ill-afford to neglect the education of 
the children, even though the exigencies of war 
make exacting demands upon our young men and 
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young women alike for types of service, which 


at first sight, appear more immediately necessary 


for the winning of the war than service in the 


school-room. 

We now realize that great problems of read- 
justment and rehabilitation in remaking a world’s 
civilization are to be settled in the few years im- 
We know that 
many of our mentally strongest men and women 


mediately following the war. 


will be incapacitated through its sufferings and 
trials. We also know that the right solution of 
these problems will require the highest qualities 
of mind and heart, and training and _ initiative. 
Victories of peace are to be won even after in 
struments of death are laid side. To prepare our 
youth to assume such leadership in the imme 
diate future is the greatest of all the tasks to be 
assumed by the public schools during this and the 
few succeeding sessions. And so, we cannot, we 
must not, we dare not be indifferent toward the 
education of our children in these hard times of 
the strain and stress of a devastating war. | 
fact, just as there are a hundred camps and can- 
tonments in .\merica to fit our soldiers to fight for 
freedom on the plains of Picardy and the Valley 
of the Marne, so there are thousands of school 
rooms in the nation to fit our boys and girls to 
secure for .\merica and a free world the fruits of 
victory won by the supreme sacrifice of our brave 
heroes on the blood-drenched soil of our sister 
republic across the seas. Let every teacher in this 
State realize this great responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. Let them not desert the colors in this 
crucial hour of danger. Let them not abando: 
the profession at a time when their services art 
most needed. 


Teachers’ Question Box 


_ 

In the September JouRNAL we published 
number of pertinent questions asked by teachers 
and bearing upon their work, and answers sub- 
mitted by Prof. J. E. Avent. This kind of thing 


is getting down to real business. Such questions 


spring from the actual experiences of teacher 
on the job and give an indication of the real di’ 
ficulties they have encountered. These diff 


culties are not confined to the particular teacher 


who have raised the questions, but are doubtle-s 
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rienced by a very large per cent of the 
teachers of the State. 
jingly practical sort of thing. 


Therefore, this is an ex- 


ie JOURNAL cordially invites all superin- 
jents, principals, trustees, supervisors and 
eachers of all kinds and grades to submit their 
These will 
referred to its editorial staff for solution and 


icational problems and questions. 


he attempted solution published in the earliest 
We would 
like to make this a distinctive feature of THe 
consider it a highly practical 


wceeding issue of THE JOURNAL. 
URNAL, Since we 
md useful one. 


Co-operation of the Superintendents 


ie JOURNAL lifts its hat to the Division 
Superintendents of Virginia in appreciative recog- 
nition of the practical co-operation they have 
accorded us in our initial campaign, largely 
through them, to make THE JoURNAL respon- 
sive to the wishes and will of the great body of 
teachers and in enlisting a larger and more vital 
nterest on the part of the teachers in THe Jour- 
var. Largely through their initiative, and with 
he sympathetic backing of many trustees in 
nearly every division of the State, THe JOURNAL 
is able to launch upon its year’s work with full 
confidence in its ability to give to the teachers 
that class of material which most nearly fits into 
their needs. 

(he superintendent is truly the hub of the edu- 
‘ational wheel. He is the dynamic center of the 
whole educational establishment for his division. 
JouRNAL has a full right to believe that he 


vards it a powerful influence in setting educa- 


tional standards and giving valuable concrete help 
to the teachers in their tasks. His: attitude of 


‘sympathetic co-operation with the plans and pur- 
poscs of THe JourNAL, proven by his efficient 
work in its behalf, attests this conclusively, and 
JoURNAL wishes here and now to record its 
teful appreciation. 


The November Conference 


he annual conference of the teachers of Vir 


gima will be held in’ Richmond November 
-6th-20th. The great body of the teachers of the 





State are doubtless glad of the opportunity to 
convene again in the hospitable capital city. 
Richmond has always accorded the teachers a 
hearty welcome and leaves no stone unturned 
to provide comfortable accommodations. IJt has 
always happened that a larger attendance is se- 
cured for Richmond than for any other city in 
the State. In fact, there are only three or four 
cities large enough to accommodate this large 
gathering. At the present time Richmond is 
probably the only one sufficiently free of con- 
gested war activities to take care of the con- 
vention. 

There should be no diminution in the attend- 
ance this year. School business, as well as nearly 
every other kind of business, is now not being 
carried on as usual, but is on a very unusual basis. 
Ilence, it is more necessary than ever before that 
the teachers should be able to shift their view- 
points and completely adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions. This conference should 
prove a powerful factor in helping them to do 
this. To come together and discuss face to face 
the problems, both old and new that beset the 
schools and teachers of the State is a necessity of 
prime importance. 

The conference is composed of four co-ordi- 
nated and affiliated branches: The State Teach- 
ers’ Association, the Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, the Trustees’ Conference and the Co-opera- 
tive Education Each of these 
branches is now busy preparing its program, and 
these programs will be printed in the November 


issue of Tie JouRNAL. 


\ssociation. 


The Beginnings of Public Education 
in Virginia 

Prof. A. J. Morrison, of Hampden-Sidney 

College, has done a very interesting and valuable 

piece of research work in his “Beginnings of 

Public Education in Virginia.” 


This work is a 
study of secondary schools in the State in relation 
to the State Literary Fund, and is issued by the 
State Board of Education as a report introductory 
to the series of annual reports of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The State Super- 
intendent still has a few copies of this pamphlet 





7° 


for distribution to those especially interested 
in the early history of education. The work states 


1 


legislative enactments per- 


and analyzes the first 
taining to the establishment of a system of free 
schools, and a most interesting review of the 
academy period in our educational evolution. 
The attitude of the pioneer leaders of the State 
touching education as set forth in their expressed 
views is also included. We are sorry we have not 


space for the full table of contents. 
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Teachers’ Reading Course 


In the September issue in publishing the Read- 
ing Course for this session, we failed to mention 
the fact that THe VirGinta JoURNAL oF Epucs- 
TION 1s considered as one book on the State Read- 
ing Course for the session 1918-19. THE Jorr- 
NAL has been placed on the Reading Course by 
resolution of the State Board of Education. This 
is just one other advantage of being a subscriber 
to THE JOURNAL. 


Virginia Authors 


Interesting Story of Literary Men and Women 


in the Old Commonwealth 
(Copyrighted) 





By ROSEWELL PAGE 





Among Virginia authors are many clergymen. The 
clergy as the word implies were the educated men, as 
well as the ministers and pastors. English literature 
abounds in gibes at the clergy, and there are some who 
are ignorant enough to think such representations de- 
scriptive of the whole class. 

Churchmen like Dean Swift and Lawrence Sterne, 
with all their brilliancy gave ground for such opinions, 
and orations like that of Henry in the “Parson’s Cause,” 
may have influenced the public mind when he charged 
the clergy with “taking away the last blanket from a 
lying-in woman.” Well might the orator request his 
uncle to absenté himself from the trial of the case in 
which his fervid eloquence was to scar as with a brand- 
ing iron the profession to which his uncle belonged. 

Perhaps Dr. Primrose, in the “Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and Parson Adams, in Fielding’s novel are truer types 
than the drunken sots so often described as representa- 
tives of the church of the period. In all ages there have 
been the reverend Chadbands, and Bartholomew Capons ; 
lut they are exceptional rather than the prevailing type 
of the clergy. 

While the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
much given to infidelity of every sort, the religious 
awakening of that period was hardly less notable than 
that of Wyckliffe’s time. Carlyle says, “Doctor John- 
son saved England from the French Revolution. For 
though England had Hume as France had Voltaire, 
England had Samuel Johnson. What a tribute to the 
piety and influence for good of the great hero of litera- 
ture whom Boswell has made so familiar to us! The 
influence of Whitfield and Wesley still abides. Franklin 
has left a graphic description of the former, and 
Spurgeon said. “John Wesley died and left a porrige. 


six spoons, and the Methodist Church.” 


In Virginia — often exploited as “a cavalier State” 
with the inference that the dissipations of the house of 
Stuart abounded here unrebuked —the records show 
little of such disscluteness among the better classes; but 
rather that such geniune piety prevailed as would be ex- 
pected from those whose settlement in the New World 
required the cardinal virtues for success, and where in 
the very charters themseves there was the expressed 
purpose to convert the heathen. 

That there were exceptions among the people and 
clergy cannot be denied, in an age where such latitude 
was allowed in matters of eating and drinking, and 
amusements as would now be deemed intolerable. Th« 
great book “Old Churches and Families” by Bishop 
Meade reports the shortcomings of some of the early 
Virginia clergy, and the great bishop attempted to 
make reparation therefor by preaching and practicing 
ind imposing on his diocese throughout his lif 
asceticism worthy of St. Francis. 

What a list of great and good men, the clergy were 
whose names have come down to us perpetuated | 
their good deeds and self-sacrifice: Mr. Hunt, Mr 
Whitaker, Mr. Hugh Jones, Mr. Sclater, the five Mr. 
Yateses, Mr. Blair, Mr. Keitt, Mr. Jarratt, Mr. 
Whateley, Mr. Selden, Mr. Currie, Mr. Buchanan, Mr 
Griffitt, Mr. Maury, Bishop Madison, and Mr. H 
already mentioned as uncle to Patrick Henry. 

As evidence of the work of the clergy in amelio: 
ing harsh conditions, it is related of the Rev. Morgan 
Godwin of a parrish in York county that in 1680 | 
published a pamphlet against slavery called “The Ne- 
groes and Indians’ Advocate” and that on his return to 
England he preached in Westminster Abbey against 
the evils of the slave trade, thus “anticipating W 
force and Clarkson more than a century,” and it 
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be laying the foundation for that provision in the con- 


effect in this country in 1808. 
Reference has been made in a former paper to the 
itings of one of the early clergy. What a virile set 
» were, ministering to the wants of the people and 
reaching “the humanities,” which consisted very largely 
in teaching the Latin and Greek classics. Nor let it be 
upposed that “the establishment” had any monopoly 
; virility and piety for the names of Davies, Waddell, 
Caldwell, Rice, Alexander, Semple, White and Blair 
fute any such idea. 
\s the dashing of water over the rocks purifies the 
so the class between the establishment and its 
nents purified and cleared the stream. And if 
be a stern and puritanic element in the Virginia 
. of religion it is a tribute to that element which 
d everything upon the genuine piety of a virtuous 


The disestablishment of the Episcopal Church in 

ginia and the deprivation of the glebe lands for 
was a cause of bitterness between the advocates 
nd opponents of the measure. A remarkable incident 
connected with the contest is that Judge Pendleton, the 
patriot whose life had been devoted to the cause of the 
Revolution, died just before the delivery of his written 
opinion, declaring the right of the church to such prop- 
erty, which view was reversed by the same court of 
which his successor with a member. 


Perhaps of all the writings of the Virginia clergy, 
the literary work of the Rev. Mr. Weems, in which is 
detailed the story of George Washington and _ his 
hatchet, will longest survive. The incident may be 
apocryphal, but like the “Duty Letter” of General Lee, 
which learned disputants have questioned and torn to 
pieces, it has become a part of the literature of the 
country, and nothing can stop its course down the 


ages. 


William and Mary College, Hampden-Sidney, Lib- 
erty Hall, about to become Washington College, Emory 
and Henry, and Randolph-Macon College were all 
shepherded by clergymen. The University of Virginia 
at the time of its foundation was the only exception. 
Mr. Jefferson, however, wrote that one of its benefits 
would be that various denominations might establish 
their theological seminaries near it and secure its 
dbenents. 


Nor let it be supposed that the revolutionary or 


early period of Virginia’s history held a monopoly of 
clerical writers of ability. The Rev. John Collins 


McCabe, father of our Captain McCabe, published a 
charming volume under the modest title of “Scraps,” 
which will justify the present day’s reading. Bishop 


Meade published his book already mentioned above. 
The Ruffners wrote and published —the younger hav- 
ing immortalized himself by what he did for the public 
school system of Virginia. The Broadduses wrote, 
and published— Dr. John A. Broaddus, the greatest 
preacher I ever heard, having written the work on the 
preparation of sermons, which is the text-book of mod- 
ern times on that subject. Alexander Campbell wrote 
and published much, and established a great denomina- 


tion under the Catholic idea that the Bible was the 
theology and creed for all who called themselves 
Christians to unite upon. The Bledsoes wrote and 


published — Albert Taylor Bledsoe having with his pon- 
derous intellect established the right of Secession to a 
logical certainty in his brief work styled, “Is Davis a 
Traitor?” Bishop McGill wrote and published “The 
True Church” and the “Life of John Calvin.” Bishop 
Madison had written and published a “Eulogy on Wash- 
ington.” Bishop Johns published a life of Bishop Moore, 
and to come to a nearer period the following are well 
known writers among our clergy: Bishops Keane and 
O’Connell; Randolph, Dudley, Brown with his trans- 
lations into Portugese, Duncan, Granberry, Denny; and 
Doctors Rice, Pendleton, Dabney, Jones, Jeter, Hatcher, 
the Edwardes, the Smiths, the Hoges, Cave, Buchanan, 
Christian, McConnell, Dunn, not to speak of those con- 
nected with schools and colleges like Dr. Sparrow, and 
Dr. Noah K. Davis and others, and merely mentioned 
here for lack of space, editors like Dr. Dickinson, Dr. 
Sprigg, Bishop Cannon, Dr. Goodwin, and Dr. Pitt, 
some of whom are still at work, and not counting here 
the clergymen, Ryland and Tabb, whose places will 
be with the poets later on. 


I wish that there was room to analyze the writings of 
these authors, many of whom were orators of the 
first order, and much of whose work was written from 
their own experience and knowledge as Dr. Hoge’s 
oration at the Unveiling of the Jackson Monument, 
Dr. Jones’ work on the Confederate Soldier, Dr. Cave’s 
book on a kindred subject, Dr. Dabney’s life of 
Jackson, etc. . 


I can hardly close this article with a better refer- 
ence than to that patriotic and heroic declaration of 
the Rev. Dr. Wm. N. Pendleton giving the “Reasons 
why he, a minister of the gospel, entered the Con- 
federate army, as captain of the famous company 
known as the Rockbridge Artillery, in which there were 
so many educated and pious young men, including the 
present Bishop Gibson of Virginia, and the late Bishop 
Peterkin, of West Virginia. This declaration may be 
found in the Life of General Pendleton, Lee’s chief 
of artillery written by Susan P. Lee. Every minister 
of the gospel should read it to his congregation in the 
present struggle for liberty, to show how a former 
generation of godly men thought, and wrote, and acted. 
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Objective vs. Subjective Standards in Supervision 





By F. B. FITZPATRICK, Bristol, Va. 





Ihe two simple tests given below will ilus- 
trate, | hope, the difference between the stand- 
irds suggested by the title of this paper. Cour- 
tis’s “Test No. 2,” for silent reading was used. 
\ supply of these tests can be secured at a very 


reasonable price from S. A Courtis, 82 [hit 


[he test measures three abilities: rate of sile 
reading, number of questions answered in five 
minutes on subject-matter read, and the index of 
comprehension found by dividing the difference 
between the right and the wrong answers by the 
Tea 


number of right answers. It is simple, easy to 


Street, Detroit, Mich give, and easy to score. Its use doesn't depend 
‘ 
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any special training in its technique. The 
nstructions accompanying the test are so clear 
definite that any experienced teacher or 
yerintendent can apply it and interpret the re- 
ults. The only way to learn scientific tests 1s 
use them. 
\nother splendid quality of this test is the fact 
is wholly objective. There is no ground 
litference of opinion; the abilities measured 
This charac- 
istic makes the results reliable and comparable 


xpressed in definite units. 


sults secured in other places by the use of 


ame test. 





is also quickly applied. A superintendent 
i test a grade with it about as quickly as he can 
also use seventh 


in individual. He can 


le pupils for scoring results. These charac- 
stics make it usable by superintendents limited 


e for such work. 


INTERPRETATION 


he averages in Class A in comparison with 
e Detroit averages and the standard averages 
‘ixed by scores of many pupils of many cities 
clearly that this group of children is not a 
dard class in reading. Its rate in silent read- 
ten points below the standard. It is 28 
ints below the norm in comprehension. In 
his ability it is really a poor third grade. 
(he variability ranges from 59 to 192. In 
133 more 
The trou- 


er words, the fastest reader read 
ords in one minute than the slowest. 
le with this grade is clear: the lowest half are 

urth grade pupils at all; they are third grade 
is the 


that this situation 


of thing the teacher is running up against 


1) sorry to Say 


every day. She is expected to make a 


ogeneous group in four and a half months 
of individuals varying widely in ability-to-do. 
kes time to do this. The situation revealed 
ec above results for class A is a severe test 
skill and the effectiveness of a teacher. 

‘Ve see already in the interpretation of these 
ults how important it is for the teacher and 
perintendent to know the facts in order to be 

all concerned. A superintendent would 


unreasonable to expect even a most ef- 
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fective teacher to make this group of children 
a normal class in reading in fovr and half 
months. In order to protect themselves teachers 
should measure the abilities of their pupils as 
soon as they receive them. No superintendent 
can ask more than the standard progress, aid the 
teacher should be able to show standard progress. 
It is highly important for both the teacher and 
the superintendent or supervisor to know the 
facts in any school situation with which they are 
concerned. Without knowing the facts the: 
will be occasions for misunderstanding and un- 
fairness. 

As stated above, Class .\ is very low in com- 
prehension. The lower half, or the slow readers, 
make an average of 54 in this ability; the upper 
half, or the fast readers, make an average of 65. 
The standard is &y. It was clear both to the 
teacher and the superintendent that something 
had to be done to bring this grade up in compre- 
hension. 

The average 
the 


54 for the lower half and 65 for 
upper half — 
tween the two traits. 


shows some correlation be- 
In other words, as the rate 
increases comprehension increases. Fast readers 
do not always stand high in comprehension, but as 
a rule they do. 


this conclusion: 


The Cleveland Survey came to 
“Good readers are usually not 
slow and poor readers are usually not fast.” 

In rate of answering questions the lower half 
make an average of 25; the upper half, 30. The 
standard is 30. 


REMEDIES 


After this test was given the superintendent 
and teacher had a serious conference over re- 
sults. They both appreciated the fact that the 
After 
consideration the superintendent gave the teacher 
“Divide the 
class into two groups. Give the poorer group two 


class needed special treatment. careful 


the following written comments: 


lessons a day, one in oral reading and the other 
in rapid silent reading for the content of the 
subject-matter. Drill them in quick perception 
practice. The grade is very low in comprehe: 

sion. To overcome this weakness drill the pupils 
daily in rapid and accurate thought-getting. Hav: 
frequent practice in answering test questions on 


” piece of literature after one reading at sight. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSIS 


“No. 3 seems to get the thought accurately, but 
he is very slow. He needs to be speeded up in 
his thinking and in all of his work. Slow pupils 
should work under time pressure. The new 
practice of timing pupils in their work will help 
to overcome mental wandering and mental in- 
difference. We never know how much we can do 
until we are forced to work under tension and 
pressure. Pupils will usually take as long a 
period of time in working a problem or in an- 
swering a question as you will give them. Pupils 
numbers 33 and 35 read rapidly, but they are low 
in comprehension. They need to be drilled in 
accurate thinking and in accurate reproduction. 
Numbers 25-28-30-31 need the same kind of 
drill.” 

By studying the individual scores in this way 
you can see the kind of treatment that each in- 
dividual needs. In all objective measurements we 
should use the results as a basis, both for in- 


dividual and class diagnosis. 


CLass B 


Notice the contrast between the results se- 
cured from Class A and Class B. The latter is a 
standard class; the former is not. In dealing 
with Class B, I will simply repeat the written in- 
terpretation by the superintendent given to the 
teacher after the test was conducted. 

“According to the above results this class as 
a whole is a standard group in reading. It is a 
little low in comprehension. To remedy this 
more attention should be given to test questions 
on the content of the reading matter selected for 
the grade. The variation ranges from 42 to 100, 
but this is not unusual. It is, however, un- 
fortunate. Those that fell below 80 in compre- 
hension should be given special lessons in getting 
the content in their reading lessons. A little spe- 
cial attention to these will easily bring the class 
up to an average in comprehension. 


“In number of questions answered in five min- 
utes the class is a little above the average. Those 
that fell below 24 should be speeded up in their 
work. They are too slow. The ten lowest pupils 
in rate make an average of 26.3 questions in five 


minutes, while the ten highest make an average 
of 35.4 in the same time. The ten lowest in rate 
make an average of 87.8 in comprehension, while 
the ten highest make an average of 88.3, which 
fact indicates that rapid reading doesn’t mean 
poor comprehension. 

“In rate of reading the class is an average. The 
lowest ten or twelve ought to be speeded up.” 

The above analysis of results of two tests of 
two groups of children of the same grades in 
separate buildings, together with the diagnosis of 
individual needs illustrates fairly well, | hope 
the use of objective measurement in school super- 
vision in contrast with subjective standards or 
mere opinion. As superintendent I knew from 
observation that Class B was a better group of 
children than Class A, but my knowledge was not 
based on actual facts. I thought so and so, but I 
didn’t know so and so; hence I couldn’t speak 
with any degree of authority. I couldn't discuss 
with the teacher the needs of the classes with any 
directness or positiveness; but after I obtained 
these results could speak with authority and with 
With these results 
before us the superintendent and teachers dis- 
cussed the two situations intelligently and came 
to certain definte conclusions based largely on 


some degree of definiteness. 


scientific data. 

Objective measurement is no longer an experi- 
ment. Subjective standards in supervision must 
yield to a fitter procedure and a more scientific 
method. Mere opinion doesn’t satisfy even the 
layman any longer. In the last year book of the 
National Association for the Study of Education 
Dr. Judd takes the ground that objective meas- 
urement must be made a part of our class-room 
procedure. Our normals must teach the tech- 
nique of scientific tests and our teachers must use 
them in their daily routine. 

There is one criticism of this paper that I 
should offer in justice to myself — the fact that 
this interpretation is based on the results of a 
single test in each group of children. If I had 
known that I would be called upon to use these 
results for this purpose, I would have taken at 
least three tests and would have used the aver- 
ages. This would have given more accurate re- 
sults. 
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One Season’s Work in Home Demonstration 





Our work among the girls, which will surely prove 

most interesting to the teachers of the State, has 

| for an outstanding feature during the summer just 
ended a series of short courses. The opportunity to 
tend one such course in home economics af- 
ded the girls of every county, and the task of or- 
eanizing and successfully carrying on this enterprise 
kept our agents busy. 


was 


Until the past summer we have held a number of 
sinty short courses, and but one State course, at the 
Harrisonburg Normal School. This year, because of 
‘ficult and expensive transportation, it seemed wise 
divide the State short course. We were fortunate 
enough to secure as hearty co-operation from Farmville 
Normal as we did from Harrisonburg. The girls from 
the eastern section of the State went to Farmville, and 
those from the northern and western portions to Har- 
risonburg. Fifty-six girls attended the course at Farm- 
and fifty-five the course at Harrisonburg. These 
cirls are the prize winners from their various counties 
ind the State short course scholarship is the best prize 
ffered. 

In addition to the State short course, there were held 
twenty-four county courses, attended by 666 girls. All 
these girls return to their communities as leaders, and 
iimost without exception can and will pass on the in- 
formation received, not only to their own club mem- 
bers, but to other girls and, also, many women. What a 
band of leaders there will be before many years pass, 
and what a boon to the country teacher, who has been 
looking for just such material lo these many years! 


What do the girls get at these short courses, did you 
y—do they spend the whole week just learning how 
)can? My dear friends, I wish you each and all could 
ittend one and find out for yourselves. When the girls 

first arrive they are all strangers, a bit shy and very quiet, 
but by the time the bugle has called them from bed be- 
fore sunrise, and they have gone through their “setting- 
unfurled “Old Glory,” taken the pledge 

allegiance, sung “Star-Spangled Banner,” eaten a 

hearty breakfast, cleaned their rooms, and then through 
the day with the lessons in cooking, sewing, canning, 
nature study, poultry, personal hygiene, 
patriotic songs, organized play and story telling, till 
me for bed again, they are warm friends and ready 
ior work or play with the same enthusiasm. 


” exercise, 
reserving, 


“This has 
e happiest week of my life; I wouldn’t have 
issed it for anything.” It is the first time some girls 

been on a train; it is the first time others have 

with girls of their own age; others had the first 
Pportunity to see things through the eyes of people 
itside their own community. To all the short course 
i been a well organized and happy house party, 
‘re every one was kept too busy to grow tired and 


cir 


ip about the others, making an ideal house party. 


Many a girl said to her county agent: 
en tl 
} 





all parting friends and eager to come again for another 
week or ten days. 


I think one can easily see that these short courses 


have been the outstanding part of the girls’ work this 
summer. All of them were held at some high school, 
normal school or college. Many girls who had “learned 
enough and would go to school no more,” because they 
had finished the grades in their local school, went home 
fully determined that they had only begun and _ they 
would not be happy until they returned to this place to 
school. Teachers, can’t you see how far-reaching the 
influence of a short course may be? Will you not see 
to it that your girls have a club this school year, in 
order to give to them this and other advantages that 
come to the club girls, not only that they may help you 
next year, but that they may be at all times a continual 
help and inspiration to their community. 


Our Work IN GENERAL 


In spite of the fact that more picturesque war work, 
in securing many trained women, took even some of our 
own forces, making it most difficult to fill many places 
and impossible to answer all calls because of our in- 
ability to get women to do the work, we have reason to 
feel that we have had a large measure of success. 

During the past summer our force at work in the 
State has numbered one hundred and 
eighty-six white women and fifty-nine negro women. 
The women and girls working in clubs under the super- 


forty-five — 


vision of these women may be classed as follows: 


White Girls Negro Girls Total 
wa wa 
= Me 
Vv 0) 
Fa = Es = fn 
= e i = _ 
= v ome a) Y 
= = s = g 2 
4. Z, va =~ Om 
ee 239 2.214 290 3.717 629 5.931 
So TSS £392 asc nivws ESR BSED 
Cooking, Sewing.... Me 
Peanut, Potato...... 175 5,314 ; se 27S 3.508 
gf Se eee 
Special Wark Work 
Agricultural League 10,000 10,000 
937 22.577 


work, 
from which we expect to get good reports as soon as 
it is possible to stop work long enough to count up and 
find out what has been done. 


These figures represent the organized rural 


In addition to the girls’ work, we have had 37.602 
women in 371 clubs, studying all branches of home 
making to meet war conditions, and have had demon- 
strations to 150,000 more in groups throughout the State 
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1 , 
Demonstrations were § n almost every county 


in the State in meat substitutes, wheatless breads, sugar- 


less candy, cake, jam, fruit canning, ete. In fact, fol- 
lowing principles laid down by the Food Administration 
we have camouflaged the whole menu. The queer and 
beautiful part about the whole thing is that the people 
like it—and having once tried it, they are like the 
famous baby — won’t be happy until they get more! 

In order that we might co-operate more fully with 
the State Food Administration, and, get our own plans 
before the teachers of the State, we engaged the ser- 
vices of a special district agent, who devoted about one 
month’s time to visiting every summer normal school for 
teachers in the State, except one, that omission being 
brought about by a misunderstanding. At each normal 
she gave two talks on the world’s food situation, giving 
the teachers four practical ways in which they might aid 
the food administration during the coming winter. De- 


monstrations in wheatless breads, canning fruits without 
sugar, and canning vegetables were also given at each 
school, not only for the benefit of the teachers, but, also 
for the women in the community. Many of the women 
were delighted to take advantage of the opportunity, 


In addition to this:work among the white summer 
normals, our three negro district agents gave the same 
course at every negro normal in the State. 

We feel that very far-reaching good was accom- 
plished by this opportunity to pass on to every teacher 
at school in Virginia a vision of the value she may be 
to her country in the winning of this war by doing her 
part in passing on the food message in her own com- 
munty. Mr. Harris Hart, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the leaders of each summer 
normal made this possible by their hearty co-operation 
and endorsement of the work. 


The Question Box 


Principles of Education Practicalized 





Advisory Editor JOS. E. AVENT., Professor of Edueation, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 





(This is the second of our articles containing 
real answers by a real teacher to real questions asked 
by real teachers. Any teacher having questions to ask 
concerning any problem of school work may write 
Professor Avent and receive an answer through these 
columns. — Editor.) 

PRIZES 

1. Js it wise to give prizes for scholarship or regu- 
lar attendance 2? — Florence Skillman. 

2. Should prises be awarded? — Edna Warrick and 
Ella D. Roe? 

3. Should scholarship medals be given? — Bess 
Nett. 

ANSWERS to questions I, 2 and 3: In the beginning, 
let me say that, as a general policy, I do not favor the 
giving by the school of a prize that only one or two 
children can win. It is too much like the old Chinese 
system of examinations — only a few being permitted to 
pass. The offering of a prize for school work soon 
reveals to most children that they have no chance for 
the prize, and it fails of its purpose by failing to stimu- 
late them to better efforts. It may be permissable for 
a parent to offer a prize to his child, to wake up the 
laggard, but it is not a good plan for the teacher to do 
so. I’m talking about a material prize that is possible 
to only one. It may be allowable at school closings to 
offer medals for the “best declamation.” etc., though it 
otten leaves a rankling in the mind of the losers. Still, 


such contests appear in life in competition for office. 


position and the like. It may be well for children to 
have some taste of that in school life; but let’s not have 
it in the regular school work, even if it comes in the 
exceptional school work. 

But there is a system of prize-giving which I do 
approve. That is the giving of prizes for absolute (not 
relative) achievement to as many as make the required 
score. I favor giving at commencement to every oie 
(not just one) who has been “Neither Absent no: 
Tardy” in the whole session a “Certificate of Attend- 
ance.” I favor giving to every one in the spelling class 
who misses no words a “Perfect Lesson” ticket. Recog- 
nize and reward definite, standardized achievement, re 
gardless of the number who have attained it. <A pro- 
motion ticket is a prize that every one who comes up to 
the standard may receive. A diploma of graduation 1s 
a prize of no value to any one but the winner, but an) 
one who meets the requirements may win it. Prizes o! 
this kind are of untold value as an incentive, because al 
may be thus stimulated to better work; but the prize 
which only one can win fails to stimulate more tha! 
two or three in a class, and at the same time, helps to 
develop a selfish spirit. 

4. At what aye should the work of memori 
begun and to what extent should it be carried’ —T. 
Grimsley. 

ANSWER: Well, all successful school work depends 
upon the children’s remembering what they have learned 


1WmMe 


This applies to the remembering of sounds, words, num 


ber facts, etc. But I presume you are referring t 
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orizing of poems, stories and the like. Such should 
the first year, and continue throughout school 
Such are graded now to suit the age and grade 
children. A few poems and other gems of litera- 
hould be memorized each year. But they should 
e memorized without being understood and ap- 
enjoyed. Let memorizing come after 
king, not before. A child should not be required 
memorize what is meaningless to him. If a poem or 
her gem of literature or Bible selection is worth 
1emorizing, it is worth repeating occasionally, as a 
« is repeated. Only by repetition and enjoyment are 
materials permanently memorized. 


and 


iated 


Should duil children be given more time in class 
the bright ones? — Bessie Lucas. 


6. What can be done with a child who is below nor- 
11 in a graded school? —X. 


-. How is a teacher to manage a dull pupil and to 
p him from being discouraged? 


8 IVhat must I do with a child 46 years old in third 
rade who can’t do the work and would leave school, 
put back? — Bessie Smith. 


\NSWER to questions 5, 6, 7 and 8: Sometimes a 
teacher almost ignores the subnormal pupil, at the same 
time giving the maximum of attention to the brighter 
mes. Once a boy, a senior in high school came to me. He 

“I learn mathematics slowly. A certain student 
in my class learns it more easily than any of the rest 
fus. Yet the teacher calls on her every recitation. He 
is on me not more than once a week. If he keeps 
his up, I know I shall never be able to pass the course.” 
Some more time is needed by the slower onces than by 
the brighter ones. “They that are whole need not a 
physician.” However, don’t neglect the bright one either. 
Special help may be given the slow one at off periods, 
or at his seat. A fine thing, if you are too busy, is to let 
a brighter one assist a slower one. A pupil one day at 
his seat saw the difference between a transitive and an 
intransitive verb, as explained by another pupil, when 
e had not been able to see it in several recitations with 
the teacher’s explanations. Exercise mucli patience with 
the subnormal. He, himself, is not responsible for his 
Sometimes a child apparently dull is not dull, 

suffering from deafness, nearsightedness, adenoids, 
etc. Look out for physical defects which may be over- 


1 
siowness. 


9. What are some ways of making opening exer- 
ses interesting ? — Elizabeth Dooley. 


Answer: (a) Read answer to a question last month. 


(b) Vary the content of your opening exercises. 


(c) Study 
period, as for any other. 


and make “daily preparation” for this 


1) Have singing. 


Some- 


) Have some of your pupils assist you. 
one may read or tell a story or recite a poem for 
Sometimes you might pick out a certain group or 





class to come to the front and act as a choir in the 
singing. 

(f) Bible readings may occasionally be done re- 
sponsively. 

(g) Introduce as much objective material as pos- 
sible, as flags, pictures; sometimes, dramatization may 
come in well. 

(i) Let joy and life pervade these exercises, so 
that they may be really “interesting.” 

(i) Read Chapter VIII. in Lincoln’s 
Pedagogy (Ginn & Co., New York). 


Every-day 


10. Hlow get parents to co-operate more with the 
teachers? — Jessie Alice Reid. 

(a) Make their acquaintance before school opens 
and invite personally their co-operation. 

(b) Have as soon as possible after school opens 
some public exercises; have a representative from every 
family on some part of the program, if possible; have 
all the parents invited to the exercises, have two or 
three parents of broadest influence in the community 
to say a few words on “How the parents may best co- 
operate with the school.” invite them previously, but 
call on them then, as if it was a sudden request. Then 
organize a Parents-Teachers’ Association, yes, then and 
there. (You may get the particulars of such an or- 
ganization from Prof. J. H. Montgomery, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, Va.) Next, keep this 
association going. The average parent will co-operate 
with a teacher whom he likes. Do the 1001 courteous 
things to cause him to like you as a teacher. 

11. Should a teacher have a supervised study period 
every day in the primary grades in which the pupils 
study their reading lesson for the next day? — Marie 
Kennedy. 

Answer: If your schedule will permit it, yes. Read- 
ing is the one big subject of the first three grades. 
Pupils cannot make much progress in other subjects, 
until they have attained a high degree of reading effi- 
ciency. Any help that you can give to hurry along the 
development of reading ability is certainly worth while. 

12. How can I be a better disctplinarian tn school? 

13. What is the casiest form of discipline? — Anna 
Inman. 


ANSWER: I am sorry to say that I cannot answer 
either of these questions. “Discipline,” differing from 
“order,” means essentially “control.” How to help you 
“control” better the children in their work of your 
school, I should need to know the points at which you 
have most trouble. One form of discipline is best for 
one teacher; another for another. Teachers, like chil- 
dren, are individually different. However, I give you 
a few suggestions that I hope will help. you. 


(a) Let the children feel that you are a friend to 
them, to each one personally, in the room, on the road 
or street, at the church, everywhere you meet them. 


(b) Speak to them, smile or them on 


sight. 


wave at 
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(«) Participate some in their games. Have a 
repertoire of other games to teach them, when their 
own become “old.” 

(d) Have something to say to them, when you run 
up with them on the playground. If the children “scat- 
ter from” the point at which the teacher is, she or he 
is not a good disciplinarian. If they congregate about 
the teacher, even leaving their own games, as_ the 


common group about the queen bee, then that teacher 
is a good disciplinarian, for there is something in the 
teacher’s presence that the children esteem worth while. 


In such childish confidence let your conversation be not 


“evoody-goody,” but leading to the higher things 


(ce) Let your word be as good as your bond. 
Promise nothing when worried or angered. Live up to 
what you say. Let children know definitely what to 
expect. “Surprises,” either as rewards or punishments, 
ire not the best in school control. 

(f) Learn as soon as possible what matters should 


be reduced to school routine and what ones must be 
left to be dealt with as individual cases. 


Book Reviews 





Philip's Fundamentals in Elementary Education. 
Charles E. Merrill Company, New York. 


This book is in every respect a great and satis- 
factory text for the inexperienced teacher. It was 
worked out in the laboratory of the class-room in re- 
sponse to the needs of young teachers. It furnishes a 
foundation for the teacher to stand on. The book can 
be depended on as a guide that helps the young teacher 
to step off with the right foot and which keeps going in 
the right direction. 


The Rhyme and Story First Reader. By Etta A. 
Blaisdel and Mary F. Blaisdell. Cloth, 130 pages. 
Price 40 cents. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


In this First Reader the pupils learn the words and 
phrases as they are found in rhymes, fables, and in the 
simple stories which are so delightful to children. The 
method of introducing new words is good. The illus- 
trations are excellent. The book in every respect will 
appeal to the first grade pupil. 


English Literature. By Roy Bennett Pace. Cloth, 395 
pages. Allyn & Bacon, New York 
Simplicity of treatment and usefulness are the chief 


objects sought in this text. Every effort is made to 
bring the writers into relation with the currents of 


thought of their times. Extensive use is made of illus- 
trations, many unusual reproductions appearing in this 
volume. It is well adapted to the student’s needs. 


What to Do for Uncle Sam. By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Cloth, 215 pages. Price 75 cents. A. 
Flannagan & Co., Chicago. 

An excellent book on patriotism and citizenship. It 
establishes a contact between the class-room and com- 
munity life, thereby filling a much needed place in the 
school-room. It helps the pupils to live community 
civics in the home and school. <A basis for civics in the 


elementary school. 


Business Arithmetic. By C. W. Sutton and N. J. Lennes. 
Cloth, 466 pages. Allyn & Bacon, New York. 
A very practical book in Commercial Arithmetic, 
having as its main features adequate drill in funda- 
mentals, confining itself to the legitimate field of com- 
mercial arithmetic, simplicity of theory, approved forms 
of solution. 


In the School asa Social Institution. Published by Allyn 
& Bacon, New York. 

The author, Dr. Charles L. Robbins, teacher of 
history of education in the New York Training School 
for Teachers, gives his readers a brief history of the 
school socially considered, treating its social ideals, its 
social conditions, its reaction upon society, and its value 
as a protective, selective, guiding agency. From these 
the school is developed as an instrument of moral con- 
trol until it becomes a community center. The com- 
parative merits of public and private schools are pre- 
sented, with a general consideration of courses of study, 
methods of teaching, and the preparation and profes- 
sional opportunities of the teacher. It is a book which 
will be of interest to social workers and the general 
citizen as well as to the teacher. 


> oh weed om 
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School News 





The slogan selected for the Virginia Educational 
Conference to be held in the city of Richmond, Novem- 
ber 27th to 29th, inclusive, is, “What Should the Schools 
do During the War and After.” Every teacher is 
vitally interested in this. Make your arrangements 
now to be present at the conference. 


The Pulaski County Institute held in Dublin last 
month was both helpful and of great interest to all 
teachers of this county. Supt. Harris Hart was present 
at this institute and addressed the teachers on “The 
Necessity of Americanizing the Public Schools.” Dr. 
Brydon, of the State Health Department, spoke with 
reference to medical inspection and physical examina- 
tion of pupils. Dr. J. P. McConnell addressed the body 
of teachers on the Junior Red Cross. The County As- 
sociation was reorganized with the following officers: 
Prof. J. W. Showalter, president; Miss Elizabeth Jor- 
don, secretary; Miss Sarah Allison, Miss Clara Norville, 
Miss Cornelia Jones, Miss Mabel Akers, vice-presidents. 
The wonderful spirit of co-operation shown by the 
teachers, coupled with the guiding hand of a very eff- 
cient superintendent, gives prospects for a very success- 
ful school year. 





The Tri-County Association of James City, Charles 
City, and New Kent held its first meeting on Septem- 
ber 5th. Supt. A. C. Cooper presented a very interesting 
and helpful program for the teachers of this division. 
Officers elected for the year were as follows: President, 
Mr. Raymond Moffett, Holdcroft, Va.; secretary, Miss 
Edith Minor, Boulevard, Va.; treasurer, Miss M. C. 
Crump, Holdcroft, Va. 


Smyth county has adopted a very unique plan of 
forming all school War-Savings societies into a union. 
Every school will have a society and report each week 
the results of its work. Competition will be keen, and 
great results are hoped for in the sale of War-Savings 
Stamps. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The eightieth session of the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute began on September 2d with the largest enrollment 
in its history. Nearly 600 cadets were on the rolls when 
the first assembly was held. Some new appointments 
have been sent out where vacancies occurred when 
cadets were unable to continue for one reason or an- 
other, but these have not exceeded ten in the first month 
of the session. 

General E. W. Nichols, superintendent, was absent 
at the opening, being in Washington in conference with 


officials of the War Department as to plans for making 
the best possible use of the personnel and facilities of 
the institute in the war. The Board of Visitors, at its 
first fall meeting, authorized General Nichols to offer 
the institute with all its facilities to the government for 
the best use that could be made of it in a military 
and academic way. 


The new assistant professors and tactical officers, 
with the departments to which they are assigned, are 
as follows: Capt. V. R. Gillespie, mathematics; Capt. 
J. W. McCauley, modern languages; Capt. C. C. Can- 
trell, Engish; Capt. J. M. Mettenheimer, chemistry; 
Capt. E. R. Lafferty, history; Capt. B. F. Willhite, mod- 
ern languages; Capt. B. F. Harlow, mathematics. 


With reference to the establishmnet at the institute 
of a unit of the Student Army Training Corps, General 
Nichols sent a letter to the parents or guardian of 
cadets, which was in substance as follows: 


“Under War Department regulations —and on its 
advices —a unit of the Students Army Training Corps 
will be established at the Virginia Military Institute 
in September, 1918. This organization is an emergency 
measure, replacing, for the present, the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. 


“Objects: First, to develop as a great military asset 
the large body of young men in the colleges; and, sec- 
ond, to prevent unnecessary and wasteful depletion of 
the colleges through indiscriminate volunteering, by 
offering to the students a definite and immediate mili- 
tary status. 

“Cadets who are already members of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, becoming members of the 
Students’ Army Training Corps, will receive as pay 
$30.00 a month. They will also receive uniforms, in- 
cluding hat, hat cord, leggings, shoes, shirt, blouse, 
breeches and overcoat, also subsistence, housing and 
instruction. 

“The plan of the War Department is commendable, 
appealing as it does to the patriotism of parent and 
cadet alike. It does more: it defines by the highest 
authority the military status of the cadet and safe- 
guards him from the unrest and uncertainty as to his 
duty in these days of stress. The cadet becomes a 
soldier in his country’s service and undergoes by authori- 
tative direction a training course that will later on fit 
him for more efficient service —along military lines. 
perhaps; certainly along economic lines in civic endeavor 
when this miserable war shall have ended.” 

Registration of cadets under the draft law was 
conducted at the institute by members of the faculty, 
who were sworn in as special registration officers. Four 


hundred and ten cadets were over eighteen years of age 
on September 12th, so that that number, approximately, 
will constitute the personnel of the V. M. I. unit of the 
Student Army Training Corps. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM VIRGINIA 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

\bout three dred new students spent September 
at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute for a month of 
intensive military training before the beginning of the 
regular session October Ist V. P. I. is one of the col- 
leges in which the War Department has established the 
Student’s Army Training Corps and indications are now 
that every available room in the barracks buildings will 
be filled this year. 

Major John C. Skuse has been detailed as command- 
ing officer of the Students’ Army Training Corps and 
econd week in September. 


entered upon his duties thi 
Major W. F. Stone, who has heen commandant of 
cadets for the past year, has been appointed in charge of 
inilitary science and tactics at William and Mary Col- 
lege and left here for Williamsburg September 12th. 
Major Skuse has been commanding officer of the train- 
ing detachments for the United States soldiers at the 
college since June and brought his men up to the very 
highest state of efficiency. He has just been promoted 
from captain to the rank of major 

Colonel J. S. A. Jol 


engineering, has been made head of the department of 


nson, professor of experimental 


mechanical engineering, succeeding Prof. L. S. Ran- 
dolph. Prof. W. T. Ellis, of the department of 
mechanical engineering of the Agricultural and Engi- 
neering College of North Carolina, has been chosen 
professor of power engineering, the position made 


he promotion of Colonel Johnson. 


vacant by t 

Professor Ellis comes to Virginia ‘Tech very 
strongly recommended as a gifted teacher and is well 
equipped, both theoretically and practically, for his 
work. Colonel Johnson spent his vacation in work for 
the government at the Newport News shipyards, but 
has returned to college for the session’s work. 

Early in June of this year Lignan Strother Ran- 
dolph, for twenty-five years professor of mechanical 
engineering at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, re 
signed to enter private life. Professor Randolph was 
in the service of the college for a quarter of a century 
and was the third member in seniority of the present 
faculty. He is now making his home at “The Meredith,” 
in Richmond, and doing some research work for the 
United States Shipping Board 

One year ago the V. P. I. could scarcely muster a 
dozen men out of the army and navy branches of the 
government service. To-day, with the war just well 
started on its second year, she has a total of over a 
thousand men in these branches. Promotion has been 
extremely rapid from the outset, and it is worth noting 
there are twelve captains in the regular army who were 


farm demonstrators, engineers and students at the in- 


stitute one year ago, and who have heen promoted 
through all the different grades. This unparallel suc- 
cess is due in a large measure to the democratic spirit 
in all endeavors, instilled into the men during college 
life. This has always been a characteristic with the 


V. P. I. engineer and the General Electric Company says 
he succeeds because he will tackle anything, and, above 
all, is not afraid of grease and the overall jacket. 

In addition to furnishing fighting men to the nation 
V. P. I. has been able to mobilize 384 men in the fo!- 
lowing branches of war service: Food and Fuel Con- 
servation, War Research, Agricultural Research, Muni- 
tion Workers, Ship Builders, Government Inspectio; 
and Transportation, making a grand total of 1,184. 


FARMVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The work of the Normal School is now well w 
way. With a total enrollment of 500 students, not 
including the Training School, there is a falling off 
attendance, due to war conditions, of only about ten 
per cent. This steady holding up of attendance is m 
doubt due to the fact that the profession of teaching, 


for which the school trains its students, is now recog- 
nized as one of the essential industries and as an op- 
portunity for patriotic service. Six students are enter- 
ing upon their fourth year in the college work of the 
school and hope to receive their B. S. degree in June. 
1919. There are 135 candidates for the Normal School 
diploma in the second professional class. 

As a result) of the war several new courses are being 
added to the curriculum and many changes are being 
made in the work of the different departments. New 
courses in history and geography will deal especial) 
with the conditions in Europe leading up to the present 
war. French has become so popular that nearly one- 
fourth of the entire student body and several members 
of the faculty are taking up work in that language 
Since there is no longer any demand for German, a 
new course in Spanish is being offered by the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. Practical demonstration; 
in first aid will be given in connection with the labora- 
tory work in physiology and biology, and a decided in 
crease in the enrollment in the classes in chemistry r 
sults from the great importance of this science in mod 
ern warfare and the industries developed by it. Con- 
siderable changes are also being made in the courses 
in English, sociology, and economics in order to make 
the work meet new conditions now and after the mil 


tary phase of the war has passed. For the school 


recognizes the fact that the victory on the fields of 
France and Germany will not settle the struggle for 
democracy. Teachers must be equipped to carry on thi 
fight for real liberty, justice, and equality among t! 
various classes and races which are still on unequal foot 
ings in our own country and among the peoples 
many foreign countries which are now being give 
their first taste of real democracy. 

Miss Christian Nunoz, head of the Department 
Music, who has entirely recovered her former g 
health, is planning a number of innovations. As chai 
man of the National Song Committee for Prince ! 


( 


ward County, she expects to do a great deal 











er in September, January, March or June. 
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work in the surrounding communities. Among 


us for the school is a weekly patriotic 


“sing” 


all the students, to be conducted in the auditorium 


Monday morning after chapel. The Glee Club 
een organized again with a view to leading in the 
1 life the and violin and 
‘a are getting together. 


of school classes an 


Department of Rural Education is conducting a 
1f patriotic rallies at the various schools under 
rvision for the purpose of promoting the edu- 
il and other interests of the communities. Within 


second year professional students in the 


vs the 


|! course will begin their observations in the rural 


Department of Home Economics is now offer- 
new degree course for preparing teachers and 


nstrators. A large class has already been or- 


for this work. 


WS NOTES FROM RADFORD NORMAL 


quarter of the State Normal School 
men at Radford showed a larger enrollment 
any other school in the State, with the exception 
University, in both the first and second terms 
quarter. A large number of students entered 
stitution in March and continued their work in 
rofessional courses until the close of the second 
of the summer quarter, August 31st. 


summer 


Normal School at Radford is in practically 
uous session throughout the year, and the courses 
) arranged that students can enter very profitably 


The 


the 
other quarter. 


same credit is given for work done in summer 


quarter as for work done in any 
This institution endeavors to render every possible 
The 
faculty do as much extension 
work consistent with their other duties at the 
Normal School. Bulletins all of helpful 
literature are distributed to teachers, superintendents 
and trustees throughout the State. 
ment of Rural Education will prove very helpful to all 
classes of teachers, particularly those who are prepar- 
ing to teach in the country. 


form of assistance to teachers actually in service. 
various members of the 
as is 
and forms 


The new Depart- 


A new Department of Intermediate or Grammar 
Grade Methods has been established for the present 
year. 

NOTES FROM FREDERICKSBURG 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


The school opened auspiciously the 17th, ult. De- 
spite the general disorganization of schools due to war 
conditions the enrollment was little short of that of the 
corresponding date last year. 

President E. H. Russell spoke at Zion Church, 
Caroline county, Sunday, September 22, dedicating a 
service flag, and at Bowling Green that night 

Dean A. B. Chandler, Jr.. was present at teachers’ 
meetings in Petersburg and Loudoun during September, 
and will address the teachers of Frederick, Clarke and 
Winchester at Winchester October 13th. 


New plans have been put in this year in regard to the 
chapel home, and the service of meals in the dining 


hall. These plans so far are proving superior to the 


former arrangements. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA 

As this is one of the many institutions of learning 
that will be conducted this year largely on a military 
basis, the work of adapting the University to meet the 
needs of the national government in the present crisis 
is going rapidly on. Though these notes are being 
written before the first registration day, it is thought 
safe to say that the number of students will be large, 
in view of the fact that men subject to military service 
will be enrolled in the Students’ Army Training Corps 
with the pay of privates, and will at the same time re- 
ceive academic instruction in courses dealing with the 
issues of the war. The number of regular university 
courses to be given this session will depend partly on 
the demand, and partly on the amount of time that 
members of the faculty will have to devote to work 
other than that prescribed by the Department of War. 

Professor W. M. Forrest, of the School of Biblical 
History and Literature, makes the following announce- 
ment concerning Bible study courses in the high schools 
of Virginia: 

“Two years ago the State Board of Education ap- 


proved plans whereby any student in any high school 
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A Book Every Teacher Should Own 


Introduction to the Scientific Study 
of Education 


$ By Charles Hubbard Judd, Professor of Education and Director of the School 
, of Education in the University of Chicago 


[This remarkable book will satisfy the want felt for some years past for a stimu- 
It will also enable teachers to get in touch 
with the current scientific work that is being done in education. Up to the present 
there has been no general summary of this work, but in this volume are brought to- 


gether in a thoroughly readable manner all the different lines of scientific work in 


Price, $1.80 


in Virginia may substitute one or more courses in Bible 
study for other electives and receive full credit for the 
same. During the first year 35 pupils in three schools 
took the examination. This past year 69 pupils took the 
examinations. They were from seven schools, including 
the three that had also prepared classes the year before, 
Many more will take it this year. 


This work is important enough to merit encourage- 
ment from all teachers, preachers and others interested 
in the religious training of youth. Syllabi of the three 
standard courses may be had in any numbers needed 
for classes, and give full details of method of pro- 
cedure. Uniform examination questions will be sent 


when needed. Apply to State Board of Education, 


Richmond. 


Professor Charles G. Maphis announces that the 
work of the Virginia High School Literary and Athletic 
League will be conducted as usual this session, and 
urges that every high school organize a literary society 
and an athletic association early in the year. Any one 
wishing information about the activities of this league 
before the bulletin of information appears should ad- 
dress the secretary, Virginia High School Literary 
and Athletic League, University, Virginia. 


> 
- 
- 
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} HOWELL BROTHERS , 
? 
' . 
é 602 EAST BROAD STREET, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
' 
. 
SPALDING ATHLETIC GOODS 
e 
‘ FOR INDOORS AND OUTDOORS 
é 
! VOLLEY BALLS HAND BALLS INDIAN CLUBS 
ij BASKET BALLS TENNIS BOXING GLOVES 
¢ FOOT BALLS GOLF STRIKING BAGS 
! INDOOR BASE BALLS BASE BALL EXERCISERS j 
} PLAYGROUND AND SPORTING GOODS OF ALL KINDS é 
‘ ( 
. ° o—-7 ° oOo ° + 
| 
Lecture Charts War ana Home Study 
. On account of the war, the high cost of living, and the 
and Slides great demand for labor, thousends of young people will be 
, unable this year to attend high school and college, and 
Stencils and Booklets thus —_ gg their spare time in taking home study 
FOR courses DY mall. 
ae Agri Special Rates for Courses Offered 
Teaching culture Civil Service English Law 
in Schools Grammar School Typewriting Bible 
c High School Bookkeeping Agriculture 
SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, IMPRESSIVE Normal 5 Shorthand Drawing 
- : : . Engineering Domestic Science Real Estate 
Successful Teaching of Agriculture Assured. Salesmanship Story Writing Automobile 
Send 10 cts. in postage for samples of booklets. ees Gin tain eatieatatadt 
v e Hundre ranches Include 
Agricultural Extension Department Thousands of Civil Service and office positions are now 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY of N. J. open for typewriters, stenographers, bookkeepers, and 
rene clerks. We rent and sell typewriters on easy monthly 
Harvester Building, Chicago payments. Write for prices and terms on machines 
Enrollment fee $10.00; ‘‘special rates of tuition’’ to 
these who apply now. Send your name and address—today 
tomorrow may be too late. ‘Do it now.”’ ‘‘For Special 
Popes o CPO ae + Tuition Scholarship’? and full particulars, address 
' . 
: Dept. A, Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio 
* 66 99 
i“BRADLEY SERVICE : ‘i 
¢ 
' B lity i ‘ 
Means the Best Quality in Free to Teachers 
é Water Colors, Crayons, School and Get a 5x8 ft. Cotton Bunt- 
! Drawing Papers, Primary, Busy Work ing SO see See ae 
i and Industrial Supplies. sewed stars: or a Silk Flag 
° S 1 f . lete catal : . . (32x48 inches), mounted on 
) Sen tor comp ete cataiogue Ss, paper sam- staff with ornament, a framed 
; ples, and write us freely for help on your picture of Washington, Lin 
, School Sup , - 2ms coln or Wilson (18 x 22 inches), 
Supply problems. with glass front, or a high ; 
4 grade pencil sharpener. é 
;} MILTON BRADLEY CO ‘ 
= : ; For Your School Room ¢ 
| S. E. Cor. 17th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ ; i ae ; —_ ' 
‘ Plan No. 1.—We will send you postpaid our ¢? 
+ oe: ~ + ¢ Emblematic Flag Button Pins. Your pupils will 
easily sell these pretty flag buttons for 1 
each. 20 buttons, or a $2.00 sale, for the pencil 
sharpener, and 50 buttons, or a $5.00 sale, for a {$ 
+- o- ee O20 0-0. + framed picture, a silk flag, or a bunting flag with j 
é ‘ printed stars. A $6.00 sale for a bunting flag with 
' T ¢ ¢ sewed stars. 
; HE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN { Plan No. 2.—Have your pupils dispose of our 
’ Guaranteed in every particular, or your 00 ? good quality lead pencils at 5c. each. A $3.00 4 
j money back. State kind of steel pens $ kala H order for the pencil sharpener, or a $7.50 order 
,; you use. =— j for a framed picture, a silk flag, or a bunting 
% : flag with printed stars. A $9.00 order for a bunt- 
: The Bell Book and Stationery Company ; ing flag with sewed stars. b 
) 914 East Main Street RICHMOND, VA. ¢ R ; 
to ° -<+ Special—Please Note 
Under Plan No. 1, we send the buttons on con- 
$—-0-—-9 e ‘ mm signment, the amount of sale to be remitted when 
é sale is completed and premium ordered. 
! HUNTER & CO.., Inc. > : Under Plan No. 2, we require one-third cash 
j in advance with order for pencils. Balance to be 
: ° , paid when sale is completed and premium ordered 
i Engravers, Stationers, Bookmen, ; Satisfaction guaranteed. All shipments pre 
é 105 East Broad Street paid. Order today. 
} Rich dv ] THE LEE COMPANY, SAGINAW (W. 8.), 
j ichmond, Va. ; | Michigan. Dept. 40. 
+>-2-—.. -o~ -° © ~~ a = © ° -* ° . — 
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THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN 
By Jacob A. Riis. 
\ school edition of this interesting and inspiring modern classic is now ready. The 


author was a doer as well as a preacher of good citizenship. Every boy and girl will be 
> a better citizen for reading Mr. Riis’ own story of his life. List price, 60 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Represented by W. S. Gooch, University, Va. 
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' 
¢ : 
; TIMELY BOOKS ' 
‘ \ 
¢ ¢ 
; AMERICA and BRITAIN ' 
' ; . \ 
; The Story of the Relations Between the Two Peoples 
+ By H. H. Powers : 
H \ little book with a big idea—the removal of old prejudices and the promotion of right ; 
‘ eeling toward Great Britain. The truth is told about our relations in ten interestin: ‘ 
‘ cl pters This book should be studied in every high school this vear List price, 40 cents , 
‘ ‘ 
THE GREAT WAR 

‘ ‘ 
By Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley. : 
: This reprint of Chapter XXXIII. of the History of the American People provides a ‘ 
j clear and thoughtful treatment of the issues of the Great War, written for boys and girls of } 
grammar school e. Net price, Io cents. \ 
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Draper Ss Sanitary ¢ Charles M. Robinson C. Custer Robinson | 
¢ 
" ° ‘ ! 
Adjustable Window Shades; | 
= ‘ 
’ ~ - ' 
| NOTE THE GOOD POINTS | Charles M. Robinson. 
OF OUR 
Arrhiterts 
} Draper Shaces 
Reliable Times-Dispatch Building, | Arcade Building. 
Adjustable Richmond, Va. Norfolk, Va 
Permanent { 
Efficient } 
, Rapid 
‘ { { 
Sanitary } 
Handy 1 
Artistic . ' 
Durable } ; 
Essential } 
Serviceable ‘ } 
\ 
Please send us your inquiries. Schools, Hospitals, and Public Buildings | 
Special attention given to economies of i 
chanical equipment of Institutions and La ' 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. > Buildings and to Conservation of Fuel. : 
F SPICELAND, IND. é 
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- WHITLOCK’S | 
| 315 E. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN TWO THINGS 
| HATS and FURS | 
| FOR EITHER : 
YOU MUST SEE US 

Murphy’s Hotel - College of | 

RICHMOND, VA. i CGilliam and FHlary 
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The largest and most central a ~~ Courses leading to A. B., 
. , P . S., A. M. ; 
Hotel in the city ‘ II—Normal Course to prepare Students ' 
; for the work of Principals, Superin- 
' tendents of Schools, etc. I 
One block from the High School : I1I—Special Two-Year Normal Course for 
; High School Graduates. 

R. R. Vieket Office in Lobby I1V—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 

All Courses Open to Men and Women 

soniiiailiel ‘ 
¢ 
, + = — Loan Fund ——— | 
Rates $1.50 and U 
$ P ; For catalogue and particulars, address { 
¢ 
nee H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar | 
. Williamsburg, Va } 
‘ 
JAMES T. DISNEY, Manager LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. ' 
¢ 
Se ~ ~ e--@ + * oo 2 
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‘ 
Because—tlie SMITHVEAL courses are Because—the SMITHDEAL susiness Col- 
shorter, more thorough and prac- lege is the only one in Richmond 
tical. -perhaps in Virginia—that runs 
, ry -_ " ; day and night the year round 
Because—t > SMITHDEAT faculty irks This enables pupils who wish to 
the strongest in the country. finish quickly to attend both 


Because—Government figures show SMITH- sessions regularly. 


DEAL has more teachers to the Becanse—a complete Mailing «and Office 


number of pupils than any rep- Appliance Department—the larg- 
“bang cog business college in est in the South—is sat the dis- 
the south posal of students. 

Because this is the only college in - Because—Pitman, the universal system. is 
South where the famous S taught at SMITHDEAL’S, and 
system of Individual Instruc ‘on instruction is given on the lead- 
is taught. ing makes of typewriters 

teat i positions are offered SMITH Because—the only Secretarial School in the 
DEAL students than any other entire South is at SMITHDEAL 
college in Virginia. Business College 

P| 
s 


dual | 


SMITHDEAL’S 1s a select college. Prominent 


. <r —<_f. <a a 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 


families of Richmond and Virginia are among 
its leading patrons. For fifty-one years we 
have trained the REST young people for the 
BEST positions. SMITHDEAL’S is the only 
member of the National Association of Ac 
credited Schools in Richmond—the oldest 


usiness college in the South. 





SMITHDEAL’S always stands for the 
best—that is why most people prefer 
SMITHDEAL'S. 
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You sill secure a Business Education but ONCE — 
Be sure you get the REST 


Sih & BROAD STS. RICHMOND, VA. . 
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OLD GLORY’S place now is in every” ————-_______— 
: school yard and every school room in the State Department of Public Pusiruction 
land. Love of country no less than duty demands this OF INDIANA 

how of the colors. Next to the Stars and Stripes put Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916 
e flags of the Allies. 


‘ : e =e To WHom IT May CONCERN: 
leachers—every pupil of yours should be familiar 


I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company 





ith the flags of the nations fighting for liberty; fight- of Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that 
eae i Sy vis ine ane ee (ee I personally know the members of this firm and can say 
ing to dgpretsivagpndoes what our forefathers W on for us _ eee in positive terms that they are reliable and responsible. 
You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the schools 
vithout a cent of expense, through the help of your is a very excellent one. 
scholars, secure the flags and portraits needed for Very truly yours, 
decoration. We are the originators of this plan and (Signed) CHAS. A. GREATHOUSE, 
. ° . y > ; ¢ ; 
have already given away over 50,000 American flags snettalbateatedinadliaceanieadlvianituattnane 








schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: 
OFFER NO. 1 

, We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons in the national colors or assorted with portrait buttons of 

Washington, Lincoln and James Whitcomb Riley. They are beauties. Your pupils easily will sell them for 

10 cents each. Return the $6.00 to us and we wiil send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy 

quality, mounted on staff with gilded ornament FREP. 


OFFER NO. 2 
We will send a high-grade standard U. S. Flag 5 ft. x 8 ft. fast colors. The stripes are sewed and the 
stars embroidered on both sides. This flag will stund the weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or out. 
This is the flag for all practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! Rally round it as you sing The 
Star-Spangled Banner. For the sale of 60 buttens at 10 cents each — FREE. 
OFFER NO. 3 
To proudly place next to the Stars and Stripes you will want a set of our Allies’ Flags, each 16 x 24 
inches, mounted on staffs with ornaments. There are five of them: American, French, English, Belgian and 
Italian. New history is being made so fast every day that it is hard to keep pace with events of tremendous 
importance. As battles are fought and won it will help you show the colors of the nations who are fighting 
that freedom shall not perish from the earth. These flags of the Allies are beautiful for inside ornamentation. 
We will send them for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 4 

We have secured sets of handsome silk flags of the Allies, five of them, American, French, English, Bel- 
gian and Italian. They are each 12 x 18 inches and mounted on staffs with ornaments. You will be glad to 
use these beautiful flags anywhere. They are rich enough to grace any well appointed home ‘ho less than the 
school room. They recall the glories won by Joffre, Haig, Pershing, and the brave boys on the battle fronts 
of the Marne and along the Belgian front. You will want the tri-color of glorious France which stood firm 
against the selfish cruelties of imperialism and saved the civilization of the world. You will want the flag of 
Britannia’s fleet which has kept the German navy bottled up. For the sale of 60 buttons at 10 cents each 
we will send the lot — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 5 


Americans to-day are talking of Wash- 
ington and Liberty, Lincoln and Freedom, 
and Wilson and Humanity. You will be de- 
lighted with our wonderful ‘‘Oil-Process”’ 
paintings of these great Americans. They are 
wonder pictures, showing the artists’ touch 
found in the original, the brush marks, rich 
colorings, and pigments just as they were 
laid on the canvas. As durable and beau- 
tiful as the originals. Can be washed and 
will never fade. These portraits are 13 x 16 
inches in a 1% inch gilded frame. For the 
sale of 35 buttons you may choose one pic- 
ture; for the sale of 60 buttons, two pic- 
tures. and for the sale of 75 buttons, we 
will send all three pictures — FREE. 





OFFER NO. 6 


This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for standard pencils only, but 
for every pencil from the smallest to the largest. Does not break the lead, and 
suves time as well. For both hard and soft pencils. For the sale of 25 buttons at 
10 cents, we will send you the Vencil Sharpener — FREE. 

Twenty years ago we began this plan of giving flags to Schools 
FREE. We are the oldest company of the kind. Established 1898. 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers among teachers throughout the 
United States. 


Simply Fill In and Mail Coupon Below to Us. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 138 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. ; 
Gentlemen:—Send me postpaid.................. Flag, W ashington, Lincoln or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons 
(cross out the kind you don’t want). As soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are to send 


me, all charges prepaid, 













Sign your name and address in full: (State the number of offer you accept) 
BRN, seca ce pactececanerccccvnbeescdcwesunnaspaeaaaenniataonaaamedediebienidaomaes  cestii biti sindtisdicnlsnnnninncaninamaaiemante 
NR fadcsnivbenseatiicoennavciemcaabeerccemiaiiel State ... 





Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write for our special offer show- 
ing how they easily can make considerable extra money. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 138 Meridian St. Anderson, Indiana 
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State Normal School for Women 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


A State Institution 


of the highest grade for the professional preparation of young women for teaching 


Courses 
cading to teaching in the Kindergarten, Primary Grades, Advanced Grades, and 
High School. Specialization permitted in High School Training Course by sub 


Home Economics 
s made a specialty, a wide variety of both Elementary and Advanced Courses in 
this field being offered. Preparation for Home Demonstration and Community 


\\ ( rk. 
Post-Graduate Courses 


both Regular \cademic Subjects and Home Economics lead to the B. 
eree. Advanced work especially adapted to the needs of young women desiring to 
be Supervisors, Normal Training Teachers, and Home Demonstration Agents. 


». De 


Special Advantages 
Iso in Music, Expression, and Physical Training. 
Expenses Comparatively Low. Free Tuition to Virginians. 
For catalogue and full information, address 
JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President. 


Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Fredericksburg State Normal School 
for Women 


Eighth Session Opens September 17th. 


Spacious grounds, handsome, new buildings, ample equipment, strong fac 


Deserving Virginia girls may obtain free State scholarship. 
lollowing courses are offered: 
t. Course leading to teaching primary grades. 
2. Course leading to teaching intermediate and grammar grades. 
3. Course leading to teaching high school grades. 
jt. Household Arts Course. 
Besides, Rural and Industrial \rts Subjects are offered. 
\ strong course in Public School Music and the Locker System of Writing 
re included 
Piano and Violin instruction given. 
Expenses exceedingly low. For Catalogue or View Book write 
E. H. RUSSELL, President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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\ 
' State Normal School for Women 
\ 
RADFORD, VIRGINIA 
i Situated in the beautiful, upland, Blue Grass region of Virginia. 
H Malaria and mosquitoes unknown. 
H Climate, scenery and health conditions ideal. 
! New fireproof Administration Building and Dormitories, with all modern comforts 
and conveniences. 
Large and shady grounds for all kinds of outdoor recreation and games. 
Spacious Gymnasium and Swimming Pool in Administration Building. 
' Flourishing Literary Societies, strong Young Women’s Christian Association, and all 
; the usual class and school associations and organizations. 
' Large new Library. Abundant Chemical, Physical and Biological Laboratory equipment. 
t Prepares teachers for all grades of schools, including the Elementary Grades and ,the 
; High School. 
' ‘ - , 
; Strong courses in Household Arts, Manual Arts and Rural Education. 
\ 
For catalogue and booklet of views, write 
! JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, 
East Radford, Va. 
| 
; 
- é 
Virginia Military Institut 
e e e e 
} 
Collegiate, Technical, Military 
For information Address 
| Post Adjutant, V. M. I. Lexington, Va. 
¢ 
\ 
+oe ~ _— + + 
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University of Virginia, V2" 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 
J. THE COLLEGE 
By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
Special Courses for young men preparing to enter the Federal service are offered in Field Astronomy, 
Automobile Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographical Drawing, Practical French, German and Spanish, 
Meteorology, Physical Geography, Wireless Telegraphy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- 
tography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Masier of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. 


V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 


VI. SUMMER SCHOOL ’ 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 
school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. 
duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. 


The Library facilities are excellent. 


Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 





+. 
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State Normal School for Women 


Farmville, Virginia 
Bulletins published by the school will be found exceedingly helpful to teachers who 
vish to improve their methods of instruction or to get new and up-to-date ideas for their 


work. The following Bulletins may be had, postpaid, at actual cost of publishing: 
Educative Seat Work . 77 pages. Price errr re: 
Spelling am roe ates hae 57 pages. Price as tSe 
Part 1: Theory of Spelling Instruction. 
Part II: Types of Spelling Lessons. 
English in the Elementary Grades.. .104 pages. Price .. 25¢ 
English in the High School............ . 94 pages. Price . sis (a Sasieud > rerecoc ane 
Training School Work for Special Days.. 62 pages. Price . I5c 
raining School Course of Study : ; 204 pages. Price . 75C 
Address 


THE BOOK ROOM, 


State Normal School for Women 


Farmville, Va. 
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Can Make Immediate Shipment from Richmond, Virginia 

' , 
Improved 
Semi-Steel 

: Desk 

' 
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We carry a_ complete 
stock of American Tubu- 
lar Steel and Semi-Steel 
Desks at Richmond, Va., 
in both Doubles and Sin 
gles, any size. We can 
ship same day we receive 
your order and guarantee 
you quick delivery, as 
there is no embargo if 
shipped from Richmond. 







Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


BEST FOR SCHOOL USE 























> 

eee 4 

VIRGOPLATE 

(TRADE MARK) ‘ 

a 

BEST COMPOSITION BLACKBOARD 

Ninety-five per cent. of the schools use Compo- 

sition Blackboard. Furnished in black and green, 3, 
3'. and 4 feet wide. Write for sample. Write today 
r our new catalogue, which describes our general 

line School Furniture, School Supplies; also com- ? 
plete line Kindergarten Furniture and Supplies, 
Playground and Athletic Goods, Educational and 
Teachers’ Supplies. For special information and 

talogue, address ? 

. . e 4 

Virginia School Supply Co. } 

2000-2012 West Marshall Street, > 











P. O. Box 1177 Richmond, Va. 
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} DELEGATES AND VISITORS 
To the Educational Conference 
! 
WELCOME! 
Just as Virginians evince a lively interest in their capital city, so are they proud of Vir- 
ginia’s largest, most representative store and the enviable position it occupies among the 
‘ best establishments of its kind in America. 
We are glad of the opportunity of joining the city and other institutions in 
welcoming the thousands of visitors who will be here during Conference week. 
The hospitalities of this spacious store—its rest rooms, writing facilities, public conve- 
niences, and its wealth of new merchandise and fashions from many parts of the world— 
are at your service. 
It is a greatly improved store over the one the teachers visited in such numbers when 
they assembled in Conference here two years ago—due to numerous enlargements, addi- 
tions and innovations introduced. We cordially invite you to make the acquaintarice of these 
new features at this time. 
> 
V ille At 6! A hoa S 
“THE SHOPING CENTER” 
BROAD STREET, AT SIXTH—THROUGH TO GRACE, RICHMOND, VA. 
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School Desks 





School Supplies 
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The Strongest Desk 
on the Market 
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: THE SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, N. C. 
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